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The AUTHOR' Lettet 
to the Szationer , upott 
occaſion of the followirig 


Papers. 


Have received both yorr 
| Excuſes and Defzrei 
? about thoſe Papers I lefi 


in your Þathers bands pon 
my ſeveral journeys into Hol- 
land, with a charge T hat none 
ever ſhould ſee them, unleſs 1 
bappen'd to dye before my re- 
turn: In that caſe only I gave 
him leave 10 Print them, be- 
cauſe I found it would be 4 ſa- 
| rfattion to him, and be thonght 
#2 a 


an advantage. T will examine 
no further bow ſeveral of them 


came to vun abroad both in 
Print and Manuſcript, fence 
you juſtifie your ſelf; and I 
will not accuſe your Father , 
whom I ever efteemed a good 
man." All I can ſayof the mat- 
fer is, T bat the 1 wo Copies at 
firft diſperſed, came from two 
of your Fathers Friends, and 
that you confeſs to bave Print- 
ed ten by order of one of Mine 
while 1 was abroad, upon the 
belief he would not have deſs- 
red it without my Conſent ; But 
that you ought not to have con- 
cluded without knowing it from 
mie, as you might eaſily bave 
done 


Xamne 
if then 
oth 16 


| ſonce 


and | 
atber , 
4 900g 
he mut- 
op1es at 
0m two 


done im ten days time. 

You pretend 10 be ſure the 
Preſs was broken after that 
number was taken off; which 
is a thing you cannot Anſwer 


for, witbout your Printers 


leave; nor if it were ſo, do T 
make any difference betweesn 


Ten and a Hundred, T bis 1 
am ſure of, that how few ſoever 


were Printed, very many bave 


Print®  ſeenthem, and more bave heard 
{ Mine of them, and ſo many of my ac- 
p01 the quantance preſt me for Copies, 
wwe def that 1 have been troubled to 
ut ; Bu refuſe them, and to be ſo hardly 
"Ie C00 believed when I aſſured them 1 
it jron bad none. 


jy bave Now for what you tell me 
dow! of 


of the oreat care and pains 


you have taken, ſmce I ſpoke 


to you laff, to diſcover bow 
they went out, and to call them 
in, and that you find this lat 
ws impoſſible, and apprehend 
every day that ſome or other 
will Print them without your 
knowleag or mine, and there- 
upon ground your defrres for 
my leave to do it; I know not 
well what to ſay, baving ſaid 
ſo much to you already upon this 
occaſion, and think tis beſt 
troubling my ſelf no longer 
about a thing that is paſt reme- 
dy : Therefore T am content 
you ſhould publiſh them, rather 
than any other ſhould do it 

with- 


without my leave, and rather 
than any further myſjery ſhould 
be made of thoſe that are a- 
broad, which has giventhe oc- 
cafzon of two other Books being 
laid to my charge, that I have 
been ſo far from writing, as 
never to have ſeen. 

For the Order and T itles 
of the ſeveral Papers, they 
muſt, 1 doubt, be the ſame with 
the Copies already diſperſed, 
fence theſe cannot be recalled. 
For any general Title, I kave 
i wholly to you, as well as the 
time ; nor are you 10 expett 
from me either any Correftion 
of Preſs, or trouble of Pre- _ 
face ; being reſolved, (ance they 


firs 


firſt run away without my 00n- 
ſent, to own them no longer, and 
fo concern my ſelf in them no 
more than if they had never 
been mine. What advantages 
ſoever you can propoſe to your 
ſelf by them, I can expeff but 
ane (and that will agree very 
Mt with yours ) which is, T hat 


the publiſhing of them may poſ- 
febly ſuppreſs them ; and that 
they may be talkt of no more 
when once they grow common ; 
ſince nothing but the ſcarcity 
of them can gioe them any 
vogue. If this hap ppeus , I 
foal be at quaet, which is all [ 


as; of them or of you. 


| June 12. 


1679. 
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4 SURVEY of the Conſtitutions 


and Tntereſts of the Empire, 
Sweden, Denmark, Spain, 
Holland, France, and Flan- 
ders; with their Relation to 
England 7 the Tear 1671. 
And then given to. One of His 
Majeſties Principal Secretaries 
of State, upon the ending of my 
Embaſſy at the Hague. 


HE Decay and DiCſ- 
ſolution of Civil, as 
' well as Natural Bo- 
RS ces, procecding uſu- 
Jikg ally from outward 
Z\, Blows and Accidents, 

| feaſt - as Well as 1hward Di- 
ftempers or Infirmities ; it feems equally 
neceſlary for any Government to know 
and reflect upon: the Conſtitutions, 


_ Forces, and Conjunctures among their 


B Netghs 


EW 


Neighbouring States, as well as the F of 


Gtions, Humours, and Intereſts of their 
own Subjects; For all Power 1s but 


comparative, nor can any Kingdom 
take a jult meaſure of its ſafety by its. . 


own riches or ſtrength at home, with- 
out caſting up at the ſame time what 
Invaſions may be feared, and what 


Defences expected from Enemies or 


Allyes abroad. 
'Tis certain, That ſo advantageous 


a Scituation as that of His Majeſties 


Dominions in theſe I{lands of Great 
Britain and Jſrelaud, makes any for- 


reign conſideration leſs important to 
us, than to any other Nation : Becauſe 


the Numbers and Native courage of 
our men, with the ſtrength of our 
Shipping, have for many ages paſt (and 
{till for ought we yet know ) made 
us a match” for the greateſt of our 


Neighbours at Land 3 and an over- 


match for the ſtrongeſt of them at Sea : 
Whereas whoever hurts us without 
our own Arms, mult be able to maſter 


us 1n both thoſe Elements. Yet in 
regard there are the names of ſeveral 


Conqueſts remaining {till upon Re- 


cord” 
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cord ( though all of them the meer 
effects of our own diviſions or invita- 
tions ); when Lrade is grown the de- 
ſign of all Nations in Exrope, that are 

poſſeſt of any Maritime Provinces, as 
being the only unexhauſted Mine, and 
out of whoſe Treaſures all orcatneſs at 
Sea naturally ariſes : When inſtead of 
a King of France furronnded and 
bearded by Dukes of Brittany, and 
Burgundy, as well as our own poſieſh- 
ons in Normandy and Gruienne; Inftead 
of a Count of Flanders or Holland, 
who ſerved for no more, than like the 
{maller weights to - make the balance 
ſometimes a little even 1n the gLeater 
ſcales of the Engliſh, French, and Ger- 
z21an Powers; We now behold: in 
France the greateſt Land-Forces that 
perhaps have ever been known under 
the Command of any Chriſtian Prince; 
And 1n the United Provinces, the 
greateſt numbers both of Ships and 
Mariners that were ever yet heard of 
under any State in the World ; And 
which have hitherto been only awed 
by the ſtrength of our Oak, the Art. 
I our Shipwrights; a and chicfly by the- 
B 2 1N- 
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invincible hearts of our Seamen : When 
the proſpect of theſe two Powers brings 
us to conlider, that any firm conjun- 
ction of them, either by. Confederacy 
or the Submiſſion of Holland, will 
prove the neareſt approach that was 
ever made to our ruine and ſervitude : 
It may perhaps import us in this calm 
we enjoy, to hearken a little more than 
we have done of late, to the ſtorms 
that are now railing abroad 3 and by 
the beſt Perſpectives we can find, to 
diſcover from what Coaſt they break, 
what courfe they are like to hold, how 
2RAuch we can lye in their danger, and 
whether the ſhelter expected from us 
by our Neighbours, will be only a 
{train of Generoſtty and Humanity, or 
the beſt proviſion we can make here- 
after for our own ſafety. pen 

Thoſe Countreys in whole Actions 
or Intcreſts we have at any time con- 
cernecl our ſelves, have been the Em- 
pire, France, Spain, Sweden, Denmark, 
and the Low-Conntries, 1n the two ſe- 
veral bodies uſually diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of Flanders and Holland. 
For with Poland we have neyer gone 
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further, than our good wiſhes towards 
their defence againſt the {zrk, Nor 
with {faly, than 'the Offices of Cere- 


.mony, or Intereſts of Traftique, unleſs 


ſometimes ſome ſhort Negotiation that 
ſerved the preſent turn to ſtop the a- 
ſpiring growth of either the French 
or 9pariſh greatneſs in thoſe as well as 
nearer parts. 


HE Forreign Intereſts of the 

Empire are the defence of the 
Eaſtern parts againſt the 1zrk, and the 
preſervation of the Weſtern Circles 
againſt the growth of France, The 
Domeſiique are the limited conſtitu- 
tion of the Imperial Power, and the 
balance of the ſeveral free Princes and 
States of the Empire among themſelves. 
The two laſt have raiſed no duſt ſince 
the Peace of Munſter, which ſcems 
chiefly occalioned by the Swedes com- 
ing 1n to be a Member of the Empire, 
upon the ſhare then yielded to him 
in Pomerania and Bremen. Theſe give 
him an immediate entrance into the 
heart of Germany, where the Native 
poverty of his own Countrey makes 
tim conſidered, as ſtill upon the wing, 
B 3 and 
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and ready to ſtoop at the firſt Quarry 
he can meet with upon any diviſions 
in the Empire, ſo. as there ſeems a ge- 
neral reſolution not to furniſh him 
with ſuch occaſions. Their defence 
againſt the Tirk, will be provided and 
purſued by Common Inclinations and 
Forces, unleſs thoſe Princes of the 
Weſtern Circles ſhould at the ſame 
time be buſted in ſome nearer danger 
from Frazce. But if the Grand Vi- 
zzer be ſo great a man as he 1s reputed 
in Politicks as well as Arms, he will 
never conſent by an Invaſion of Hz- 
gary, to make way for the advance of 
the French Progreſs into the Empire, 
which a Conqueſt of the Low-Conn- 
tries would make eafie and obvious : 


And fo great acceſſions ( with others 


that would lye fair and open in the 
Spaniſh Provinces upon the Mediterra- 
nian ) would make Fraxce a formi- 
dable Power to the Tzrk himſelf, and 
vreater than I ſuppoſe he deſires to ſee 
any in Chriſtendom So that it ſeems 
not improbable, that the preſent Peace. 
detween the Emperor and the Tyrk.. 
may Jaſt longer than. is generally 
calculated by the fears or. deſires 
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of thoſe who are moſt concerned in 


It. 
In the preſervation of the Weſtern 
Circles ( eſpecially that of Brrgnndy 


of the French Greatneſs ; the Diſpo- 
ſitions, if not Intereſts of the ſeveral 
Members of the Empire, ſeem much 
more divided. The Emperor himſelf 
is firm 1n reſolving it, becauſe he has 
nothing to fear ſo much as the Power 
and Ambition of Frazce, in regard of 
their Common Pretenſions to Spar 
after the young Kings death, and a 
jealouſie of the Empire it ſelf after 
a further courſe of ſucceſs: But he 
w1ll be faint in any execution of ſuch 
a Counſel, unleſs ſpirited by the una- 


—nimous Decrees of a general Dyer, 


from his own diſpoſitions, which are 
thought rather generous and juſt than 
ambitious and enterprizing, from the 


1nfluence of the Feſazts 1n that Court, 


who are obſerved to grow generally 
French as they were Spaniſh in the laſt 


are ſ{t1]] like a Cloud that hangs over 


his head And from a. jealoufie of 
 gwedersjoyning abſolutely with Fraxce, 
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which might ſhare a great part of the 
Empire between them. I 

The EleFor of Saxony would fall 
intirely into the [Intereſts of the Ee- 
peror 1n this point, as a Prince that is 
a true German, loves the liberty of the 
Empire; Foreſces, that 1f 1t ſhould fall 
Into the French bands, all the Princes 
would grow little Companions to what 
they are, or return to be the ſeveral 
Officers of his Court 3 as they were in 
the unlimited greatneſs of forme Anci- 
ent Emperors. Beſides, his diſtance 
from France, though 1t does not in- 
ſtruc him to think wiſer than other 
Princes, Yet it helps him to ſpeak bold- 
lier what he thinks upon theſe Con- 
junctures. 


— 


The BEle&or of Brandenburgh and 


Lanerave of Heſſe, and at leaſt two of 


the Dukes of Lunenburgh, are in their 
Diſpoſitions and Judgments upon the 
ſame Intereſts 3 But will be influenced 
and awed by Sweden, whoſe ill Ta- 
lent will be ſtill ſuſpe&ted to Brarn- 


denbureh, upon the differences 1n Pruſ- 


ſta; and to Lunenburgh upon the late 
diſappointment at Bremen. 
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The Ele&or of Colen is a perſon of 
mach natural .goodneſs and candor, 
but of age and infirmities, and whom 
Devotion and Chymiſtry haye ſhared 
between them, and in a, manner remo- 
ved from the affairs of . his State ; 
which have been long and intirely 
devolved upon the Biſhop of Siras- 
burgh ; A man bulic, and always in 
motion or intrigue : But for the reſt, 
whether upon future ambition, or 
preſent advantages, Eſteemed to be 
perfeatly in the French Intereſts ; So 
as. whatever uſe can be made by ©rarce 
of that Electors Name or Countrey, 
may be reckoned upon as wholly at 
the devotion of that Crown. 


The Duke of Nieubureh 1s in his 
perſon and meen, rather like an {ta/ar 
than a German ; and ſhould be ſo in 
bis diſpoſition, by playing the Game 
of an T#aljaz Prince ; In declaring no 
partialities, provoking no enemies, and 
living more retired than the other 
Princes of his Countrey 3 Having ne- 
ver {hewed any ambition, but for the 
Crown of Poland, which defign helpt 
to inſpire him with great compliance 

LO- 


TH 
The FleGors of Mentz, and Iriers 
have the ſame Inclinations, but lying 
at the mercy of Frazxce, 1n ſo near and 
ſo imperious a Neighbourhood, They 
will take rio meaſures wherein they 
may not ſee their own ſafety provided 
for, as well as that of the Empire; 
Wherein' no Prince has greater repu- 
tation of Prudence and Caution; than 
the Biſhop of Mets. 

The Ele&or Palatine, either upon 
remainders of the ancient Leagues 
with France, or quarrels with the 
Houſe of Aufiria, has been thought 
inclined to the French ; But as a wile 
Prince will be found generally in the 
true Intereſts of the Empire as far as 
the ſeat of his Countrey will give 
him leave, which in a War will be 
ſo much expoſed, 

The EleFor of Bavaria has been 
eſteemed wholly in the French Inter- 
{ts ſince the Treaty of Munſter 
But by whavtyecs or motives, has-not 
fallen under my obſervation, in regard 
of the diſtance of his Countrey, and 
{mall Commerce out of the limits of 
the Empire. | 
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towards all his Neighbours, and other 
Princes, who were able to do him good 
or 1]l offices in that point. But the 
failing of it, was thought to have ſome- 
thing diſobliged him from France (up- 
on whoſe aſhiſtance he reckoned ) and 
has ſunk him in a debt which he will 
hardly recover. 

The Biſhop of Myzſter is made on- 
ly conſiderable by his ſcituation, which 
lyes the fitteſt of all others to invade 
Holland ; And by the diſpoſitions of 
this man, which are unquiet, and Am- 
bitious to raiſe a name in the World. 
An old implacable hatred to the Dutch 
upon their intelligence with his chief 
Town of Myzſter ; Their Uſurpation 
( as he pretends ) of Borkloe, and ſome 
other {mall places 1n his Countrey 3 
Their protection of the Counteſs of 
Benthem, and the hopes of ſharing 
Overyſſel or Frieſland, 1f ever their 
{poyls come to be divided ; make him 
a certain friend to what Prince ſoe- 
ver is Enemy to them, and will fur- 
niſh him with men, or money enough 
to appear in the head of an Army a- 
gain{t them, 


The 
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The general Intereſt that the ſeveral 
Princes of -the Empire have with us, 
1s grounded wholly upon the Eſtcem 
of His Majeſties Power, and the yene- 
ration of his Narne, which is ſo great 
among(t them, That moſt of them are 
reſolved in the preſent Conjuncture 
of Afﬀairs in Chriſlendowr, to under- 
ftand perfectly His language, before they 
ſpeak their « OWN. 


\HE CGCovernment of Sweder 15 
 efteemed ſteady and wiſe, as 
their people warlike and numerous. 
The digeſtion of their Counſels 1s made 
in a Scnate conliſting of forty Coun- 
ſellors, who are generally the greateſt 
men of the Kingdom in Ofhce, Eſtates, 


or Abilities; and who have moſt of | 


them been Commanders in the Germar 
Wars, or are fo 1n the preſent Militia, 
which makes their Counſels ocnerally 
Warltke and Amvitions, though ſome- 
thing tempered by the Minority of - 
their King. This > turned ales for 
ſome years ſince their laſt Kings death, 


rather to make advantages by the name 


and reputation of their Alliances, than 
by the appearance of their Arms. But 
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:f their King grow a Man, and of Mar- 
tiat thoughts, as may be preſaged from 
ſo great a Father, We may ſee great 
actions and revolutions grow again 
out of this Northern Climate. © For 
the names of Goth, and Vandal, and 
their. famons ſucceiles both in Poland 
and Germany this laſt age, inſpire them 
with great thoughts ; And the badics 
and courages of their common men, 
as well as the Prudence and Conduct 
of their great Officers, ſeem to have 
framed them for great undertakings. . 
Beſides their Application of late years 
to trade, has much increaſt their Ship- 
ping and Seamen ( which they found 
to be their weak-lide in their laſt at- 
tempts). All theſe may 1n time make 
way for their great deſign, which 1s 
the Dominion of the Baltick Sea by 
the Conqueſt of Dezrmark This was 
about the year 59, wrcſted out of 
their hands by the Dutch Aſhiſtances, 
and can hardly eſcape them, if ever 


| that Commonwealth ſhould be bro- 


ken. And if they arrive once at this 
point, there will grow a Power in that 
rough Climate, which both at Land 
and Seca may equal moſt others that 

are 
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are now in Chriſtendom 5 by being 
Maſters of ſuch numbers of ftrong 


and valiant men, as well as of all 


the Naval Stores that furniſh the 


World. hs 

They have a nearer proſpect upon 
the City of Bremer, by the Addition 
whereof to the Biſhoprick already in 


their poſſeſſion, They deſign to lay 


a great foundation both of Trade and 
Strength in the nearer parts of Ger- 
many. 

Their next Intereſt ſeems to be a 
long knocking War 1n- the Empire or 


the Low-Countries, which will make 
them Courted by all, till they think 
fit to declare ; And then will bring: 


them to a ſhare in the Game; And 


thoſe often go away with the great-. 


eſt, who bring 1n leaſt when the Stake 
begins. The neglects of France ſince 
the peace of Mmyxſter, and the late 


courtſhip of Spain, ſeem to have left 
them open for the faireſt offer from 


either of thoſe Crowns: But rather 


inclined to Spair, which has {till the: 


ſareſt fonds of treaſure ( 1f they could 


fall into good method or direction) 


and. 
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and to whom they are more neceſſary 


than to France, which has out-grown 
almoſt all meaſures with their Neigh- 


bours. They have a peek to MHol/and 
ſomething mi ſhew, but more at heart ; 
As lying croſs to their three deſigns, 
the Dominion of the Baltich, their 
Acquiſition of Bremer, and a War in 
the upper or lower Germany. And 
they are ſo wiſe a State as to be found 
commonly in their Intereſt z which 


- for theſe reaſons, 1s either an abſolute 


breaking, or a great weakening of 
that Commonwealth. Beſtdes, they 
eſteemed themſelves at leaſt neglected 
by them in the late Negotiation of 
the Tripple Alliance, wherein they 
expected conſtant Subſidies in the time 
of peace, from Spain and Holland, to 
engage them in the defence of all thoſe 
Provinces againſt the threatning power 
of France. 

An . old friendſhip to our Nation, 
and Alliance, proceeding from a long 
conjundtion of Intereſts, belides the 
neceſhity of keeping well with one of 
the greateſt Maritime Powers, will 
Gas niay be conjectured) perſwade. 


them 
PR 
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chem to follow His Majeſties meaſures 
the cloſeſt and furtheſt of any State in 
Europe. This gave. them the firſt de- 
ſign of cntring into the, 'Tripple. Al- 
liances And into the commerce with 
Spain in the year 68; And their re- 
ſolution of keeping pace with His 
Majeſty in both thoſe points, as well 
as the conſequences of them 53 Which 
they will Co, unleſs the preſent Scene 
ſhould wholly change, and open new 


Councels and Interc{ts not yet thought - 


of 1n the world. 


HE. Kingdom of Denmark ſeems 

leſs conſiderable than their 
Neighbour - Crown, From a fainter 
Spirit. which appears .of late in their 
people, and in their Government 1t 
ſelf; as well as a great inequality of 
number in their Forces both at Sea 
and Land; For the laſt change of 
their. Government, from Elective to 
Hereditary, has made 1t ſeem hitherto 
of leſs Force, and unkitter for Action 
abroad.. As all great Changes brought 
about by Force or Addreſs in an old 
Conſtitution of Government ( rooted 
in the Hearts and Cuſtoms of the peo- 
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ple), though they may in :time prove 
an encreaſe of Strength and Great- 
neſs ( when : fallen wito Method, and 
grown eafie by Uſe ); Yet for many 
years they muſt needs weaken it, by 
the diviſions and diſtraftions of mens 
minds, and diſcontents of their hu- 
mours 3 And fo- turn, the Counſels np- 
on Deſigns within, deliſting from any 
without; And advantages upon Ene- 
mies, muſt give way to thoſe upon 
Subjects : So as the breaking down an 
old frame of Government, and erect- 
Ing a new, ſeems like the cutting down 
an old Oak -{ becauſe the frutt decays, 
and the branches grow thin ), and 
planting a young one 1in the room. 
'Tis true, the Son or Grandſon (if it 
proſpers) may enjoy the ſhade.and the 
maſte 5 But the Planter, beſides the 
pleaſure of Imagination, has no other 
benefit to recompence , the- pains of 
Setting and Digging, the care of Wa- 
tering and Pruning, the fears of every 


Storm and every Drougth- And *tis 


yell, If he efcapes a blow from the 
fall of the old Tree, or its Boughs, as 
they are Ilopt of. 
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The Change in Demmark was the 
ſafer by having to deal with a ſoft 
ealie people, and with Nobles grown 
to have ſmall power or interelt among(t 
them, and of whom many were gained 
by the Crown. Beſides, that nothing 
ſeemed to concern Property 1n the 
change of Succeſſive, for Elective. 
And the example of all Chriſtian 
Crowns (beſides that of Poland ) made 
way for it 3 And yet 1t 1s certain, 
that Denmark has continued ever ſince 
weak and unſpirited, bent only upon | 
ſafety, and enjoying the Revenues of T 
the Sound ( which are the chief be- | 
longing to that Crown ) 3 So as their upon 
great Intereſt 1s their defence againſt fence 
Sweden, And for the reſt a general baying 
Peace, by which Trafique encreaſing _): 
they may come in for a ſhare, and ſee purſuec 
their Cuſtoms grow in the Soxrd and a Poli 
Norway. They reckon'd chiefly upon nels w 
their ſupport from Holland, till ſeeing the Yi 
them fall into cloter meaſures with Us that « 
and Swedes, upon the Tripple Allt- With t 
ance; They have tacked ſome points | Ut 
nearer France, and the rather, becauſe. that © 
of the unkindneſs grown 1m the laſt _ 
Dutch War, betweett us and them 5 ter t 
Yet | 
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Yer they have it at heart, that Hol- 
land = ever uſed them inſolently , 
if not ſcornfully, in the whole courſe 
of their Treaties and Alliances, as well 
2s the differences between them about 
the payments. of . the Sound, And will 
be ever ready and refolute in the de- 
fence of Hamborough, whenever the 
Danes hall have ſtrength and heart 
enough to attaque 1t, which ſeems the 
chief Ambition they have left them 
WONG: 


HE "JOU of Spain vas in all 
Philip the Second's time lookt 

upon as both the terror and de- 
fence of Chriſtendom; No Monarchy 
having ever oraſped at ſo great an 
Empire there, and .at the ſame time 
ap an open War ward ſo great 
a power as the Lurks. . his great-- 
neſs was - grown up by the Union of 
the Houſe of Caſtile and Arragor, of 
that of Burgrady and the Netherlands, 
with that of Naples and Sicily 5 By the 
acceſhon or conqueſt of Portugal,: By 
that of: the Indies ( when their Mines 
bled freſh, as they did many years af- 
ter their firſt opening ), By the num=s 
G2 ber 
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ber of brave Troops and Leaders, 
which were raiſed and made by the 
various and continual Wars of Charles 


the Fifth 5 But chiefly by the uninter- 


 Tupted ſieceiion of three great Prin- 
\ ces, Ferdinand, Charles, and Philip ; 
Which can never fail of railing a ſmall 
Kingdom to a great, no more than the 
contrary of bringing down a great one 
to a ſmall. But whoever meaſures the 


Crown of Spaiz now, by the Scale of 


that Age, may fancy a man of Fours- 
{core, C a Picture diawn of him at 
Thirty 7 5 'Tis like a great old Tree 
which Fa loſt its Branches and Leaves, 
Et trinco non frondibus efficit Fol Tape 
Though no man knows, whether out 
of this old Root a Sucker may not 
ſpring, that with a httle ſhelter at 
firſt, ind good ſeaſons, may in time 
prove a mighty Tree ; F or there ſeems 
{till to remain ſtrength and ſap in the 
Yoot to furmiſh a fair growth, though 
not in proportion to the firſt, Theſe 


decays have been occaſioned by fo long. 


a War with Holland ( ſupported by 


all the Neighbours who envied or 
icarcd the greatneſs of Spar), By the 


exhautting m a Breat degree of ther 
ludiai 
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tHidian Mines 3 By that of their Na- 
tives to furniſh the Indian Conquelts, 


and ſecure all their Provinces both in 
ſtaly and Flanders; But moſt of all 


by two Succeſſions ( which we may 


at leaſr call ) of unaCttive Princes, And 
the want of any great Miniſtry to. re- 
pair either ther, or the Minority of 
this King, in which they ended. Un- 
leſs this Crown out-grow its preſent 
weakneſs, by ſome great Spirit rifing 
up at the head of the Monarchy, who 
ſhall digeſt their Councels, reform the 
vaſt and impertinent profuſions of their 
Treaſures, by ſupprefling all unneceſla- 
ry Penſions and Expences, And re- 
ſtore the vigor of their Nation by 
Martial deſigns and examples; We 
may reckon the Intereſt of Spain to 
lye wholly 1n the preſervation and de- 
fence of Flanders from France, of 
9icily from the Tnrks, and of their 
ſadies from Us. That of Sicily ſeems 
more remote, becauſe both Hungary 
and Poland is a nearer Game for the 
{Jark, And will. not ſo generally 
alarm or unite the Chriſtian Princes, 
as the Invaſion of dSzcly, wherein 
£rance as well as Italy is {o near con-, 

I Rab cerned. 
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cerned. The jealoufie of their [des 
has been much nearer them ſince our. 
poſleſhion of Jamaica 3 And akes at 
heart upon every fir which the de- 
iperate Sallics of our Privateers there 
bring upon them. But they hope to 


make fair weather 1n thoſe Seas, by 
Openizz to us ſome advantages of 
Trace there, And by a Conjunction. 
of Intereſts in Europe, which they 
think the greatneſs of France makes as 


ae to us as to them. 


Their quarrel to France by a courſe 


_y almoſt conttnual Wars ever fince 


Charles the Fifth's time, .by the late. 
pretcnſions to: Flanders, {et on foot 
by France ſince the death of their laſt 
King, and purſued by the late Invaſion” 
( which the Spaniards pretend to have: 


been againlt all Faith, as well as Right) 


{cems to-be grown wholly able. 
Though difſembled by the fenſe of 
their own weakneſs, which makes them 
rather willing to deceive themſelves. 
with a Peace, that they” know mult | 
fail them, than break out into a War 
they fear muſt ruin them, without the- 
aſſiſtance of their Neighbours. And 
this they hope ſome breach of the' 
$ | | Wl of n EN Peace 
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Peace at Azx on the French fide, or 
other accidents, may at one time or 
other engage for them. And thongh 
as they ſtand ſingle, their preſent In- 
tereſt 1s but bare defence, and wears- 
ing out their Kings Minority without 
further loſles 3 Yet a greater Intereſt, 
and far more at heart, Is a War with 
France in Conjundtion with the Trip- 
ple-Alliance, or at leaſt with Us and: 
Holland. For though the Peace holds, 
Yet while France continues fo great 
Forces and Deſigns on foot, the pre- 
{ſervation of Flanders will coſt Spair 
200 #2, pounds a year, beſides the Re- 
venues of the Countrey. And what 
is left them in thoſe Provinces remains 
ſo lockt and interwoven with the laſt 
French Conqueſts, that upon the firſt 
breach of a War, It.1s all. endangered ; 
and indeed cannot be any ways fecu- 
red, but by a ſtrong. diverſion, which 
may imploy the greateſt. part of the 
French Forces in ſome other. places. 
Theſe regards, and that of being hard- 
ly uſed ( as they conceive). by Us 
and Holland, in the, Peace of Aix, 
which forced them to. quit {o much 
of their Countrey to. France, and of - 
OY "oe ws 
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their money to Sweder, Have raiſed 
up a party in their Council, that would 
make and ſecure the beſt Peace they 
can with France, by a Ceflion of Flan- 
ders to that: Crown, in exchange for 
other Provinces towards Spain , and 
of ſome other pretenſians. But this 
will not be carried in a-Minority of 
their King ; at leaſt without greater 
fears. of a ſudden Invaſion from France, 
and greater deſpairs of help from us. 
Becauſe whenever they-quit .Þ. landers, 
they muſt be content to ſhut them- 
{clves up. within their Mountains, and 
ſfignifie nothing more. in the Affairs of 
Europe 5 Nor could ;they perbaps long 
be ſafe either in Spain or -Haly, if 
they. were, there to ſuſtain all the 
Forces - of, Frazce, without the great 
diverſion they have. -always made . by 
Flanders; out of. which -- whenever 
they are Maſters of the. -field, they 
march in four. or five days up into the 
very Iſle of France. = 

To compals thele two Intereſts ei- 
ther of i or a war jn Confe- 
deracy, they would fain engage Swe- 
acn, but will endanger this Aim, by 
the fear-of venturing their maney be- 
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fore the Game begins. They reckon 
themſelves ſure of Holand as far as 
their defence, but know, they will 
never be brought to begin a War with 
France. And the old rancours te- 
tween” Spaniard and Dutch, are not 
yet enough worn out of the diſpoſi- 
tions” of the People or the Govern- 
ments, to make room for ſuch an' ab- 
ſolute- turn. Their great hope '1s in 
England, where their inclination carries 
them as well as their intereſt. Beſides, 
they- think our. old as well as freſh 
quarrels with France, and the jealoufie 
of. their preſent growth, will temper 
us for their turn at one time or: 0- 
ther, ſo that their meaſures will ever 
be fair with us ; But no more towards 
preſerving their Peace, becauſe they 
think our Intereſt as well. as 'Qur Trea- 
ties will be: enough to engage ' us fo 
far without other motives. Though 
to head a War againſt France, where- 
in. both Sweden and Holland, would 
( as they think.) follow our paces 5 
There 1s no advantage which the 
Crown of Spain could make us in 
Frade, nor money they could ſpare 
from their own neceſiities ( in the 

F_ > en ſhare 
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ſhare of the quarrel ) which they 
would not willingly. furniſh us, and 
truſt to rhe events of a War how un» 
certain ſ{oever. | | | 


\HE State of Holland in point: 
both of riches, and ſtrength, 1s 


the moſt prodigious growth that has 
been ſeen in the world ; 1f we reckon. 
3c from their Peace with 9Spaiz; be- 


fore which time, though their Forces 


were great both at Land. and Sea, yet 


they were kept down by too violent 
exerciſe z And. that Government could 
not be ſaid to ſtand upon. 1ts own 
legs, Leaning always on their Neitgh- 


bours, who were willing. to ſupport 


them againſt Spaiz,, and feared nothing 


from a State ſo narrow 1n compals of 


Land, and ſo weak in Native Subjects, 


That the ſtrength of their Armies has 
ever been made up of forreign I roops. 
But fince that time, What with the 
benefit of their Scituation and Orders: 
of their Government, The Conduct. 
of their Miniſters ( driving on ſteddy_ 


and publick Intereſts ), The Art, In- 


duſtry, and. Parſimony of their peo- 
ple z All conſpiring to derive almoſt 
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the Trade of the whole World into 
their Circle, ( while their Neighbours 
were taken up either in Civil or For- 
reign Wars ) They have grown ſo 
conſiderable in the World, that for 
many years they have treated upon an 
equal Foot with all the great Princes 
of Enrope, and concluded no Nego- 
tiation without advantage. And in 
the laſt War with Us and Mnſeer, 
were able at the ſame time to bring 
above a hundred men of War to Sea, 
and maintain threeſcore and ten thou- 
ſand men at Land. Beſides, the Eſta- 
bliſhment or Conqueſts of their Com- 
panies 1n the Faſt-Indies, have in a 
manner erected another fubordinate 
Commonwealth 1n thoſe parts z Where 
upon occation they have armed five 
and forty men of War, and thirt 

thouſand Land-men by the modeſtett 
computations. Yet the frame of this 
State (as of moſt great Machines made 
for re(t and not for motion ) 1s abſo- 
lutely incapable of making any con(i- 
derable enlargements or conqueſts up- 
on their neighbours 5 Which 1s evident 
to all that know their Conſtitutions : 
Bv+ needs no other argument beſides 


th-:: 
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their want of Native Subjects to ma- 
nage any ſuch attempts; What men 
they can ſpare being drawn ſo wholly 
into their trade, and their Eaſt-Indies; 
That they cannot fo much as furniſh 
a Colony for Syrizam, proportioned 


to the ſafety and plantation of that 


place 3 And no Nation ever made and 
held a Conqueſt by Mercenary Arms. 
So that the wounds and fears they can 
eive their neighbours conſiſts 1n point 
of Trade ; In 1njuries or infolencies at 
Sea; In falling with great weight 1n- 
to a ballance with other Princes ; In 


protecting their Rebels or Fugitives, 


And in an arrogant way. of treating 
with other Princes and States, a qua- 
lity natural to men bred in popular 
Governments, and derived of late 
years from the great ſucceſles of theirs, 
under the preſent Miniſtry. 

| It may be laid (T believe) for a 
Maxim, That no wile State will ever 
begin a War unleſs it be upon de- 
figns of Conqueſts, or neceflity of 
Defence 3 For all other Wars ſerve 
only to exhauſt Forces and Treaſure, 


and end in untoward Peaces, patcht 


up out of weakneſs or wearineſs of 
the 


he parties: 1 
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' the parties: Therefore the Hollan- 
ders, unleſs invaded either at home or 


in #landers ( which. they eſteem now 
the ſame caſe, 1f it comes from France), 
can have no intereſt to offer at a War ; 
But find their greateſt in continuing 
their courſe of Traftique uninterrup- 
ted, and enjoying the advantages which 
1n that point their induſtry and addreſs 
will gain them from all their Neigh- 
bours. And for theſe ends they will 
endeavour to. preſerve the Peace now 
in being, And bandy by Leagues 
and Negotiations againſt any from 
whom they ſhall fear a breach of 
Ip | 

They will ever ſeek to preſerve 
themſelves by an Alliance with Ezg- 
land againſt France, and by that .of 
france againſt England, as they did 
formerly by both againſt Spair. And 
they will fall into all Conjunctures 
which may ſerve to ballance in ſome 
meaſure the two leſſer Crowns of Swe- 
den and Denmark, as well as the great- 
er of France and Spain. But becauſe 
they believe, that good Arms are as 


neceſlary to keep Peace, as to make 
War ; They will always be Great in 
their 


* 
o 


Oz 

their preparations of that kind, efpes 
cially at Sea 3 By which they may in 
all caſes, advance or ſecure their Trade, 
And upon a War with France, make 
up that way the weakneſs of their 
Land - Forces, Which a long ruſt of 
Peace, and a ſwarm of Officers pre- 
ferred by the Magiſtrates in favour 
of their relations, has brought to be 
very diſproportioned in Force to what 
they are in Number. .- They eſteem 
themſelves ſecure.-from Spaiz and their 
German Neighbours (upon what has 
been {ſaid of the preſent condition of 
thoſe Princes). And from. Us, not 
{ſo much upon our late 'Treaties with 
them, as upon what they take to be 
the common Intereſt, which they think 
a Nation can never run over. and be- 
lieve 1s the oppoling any further pro- 
orels of the French greatneſs. Their 
only danger they apprehend, 1s from 
France, and that not immediately to 
themſelves, but to Flanders; where 
any Flame would ſoon ſcorch them, 
and conſume them, , if not quenched 
in time. But 1n regard of, the weak» 
neſs of Spain, The flow motions...of 
the Empire, The difterent paces among 
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the Princes of it, And the diſtance of 


Sweden, They eſteem the Peace of 


Chriſtendom to depend wholly upon 


His Majeſty, as well as the ſafety of 
Flanders, 10 cafe of a War. For they 
think France will be dared, and never 
take wing while they ſee ſuch a Na- 
val Power as Ours and the Dzxtch ho- 
vering about all their Coaſts; And fo 
many other Princes ready to fall in; 
whenever His Majeſty declares, united 
by the ſame jealouſics or dangers. And. 
if they ſhould open a War, they fore- 
ſee the conſumption which France 
muſt fall into by the ſtop of their Wine; 
Salts, and other Commodities (' now 
in a manner wholly taken off by our 
two Nations). And the head that 
may be made againſt their Forces in 
the Field it ſelf, by a Body of Emglilb 
Infantry (ſo much renowned broad): 
So as though their firſt Intereſt be to 


continue the Peace, while 1t may be 


_ done with any ſafety : ; yet when that 


fails, their next 1s, to open a War 1n 
favour of Spain, and conjunction with 


us. And the greateſt Ts have in 
_ the world, is to preſerve and encreaſe 


their Alliance with us 3 Which will 
make 


RF Lage. a7 
make: them follow our meaſures ' ab» 
ſolutely 1n all the preſent Conjun- 
Ctures. 


HE Crown of France confider- 
ed in the extent of Countrey, 
in the.number of People, 1n the riches 


of Commodities, in the Revenues of 


the King, . the preatneſs of the Land- 
Forces -now on foot, and the growth 
of thoſe at Sea ( within theſe two 


years paſt_), the number and bravery 
of their Officers, ..the conduct of their 


Miniſters, and chiefly in the Genius 
of their preſent King 3 A Prince of 


great aſpiring thoughts, unwearied 


application to whatever 1s 11 purſuit, 


ſevere 1n the inſtitution and prefervatt- 
on of Order and Diſcipline ; In the 
main, a Manager of his Treafare and 
yet bountiful from his own motions, 
wherever he intends the marks of Fa-. 
your, and diſcerns particular Merit. To 
this, 1n the flower of his Age, .at.the 
head, of all his Armies, and hitherto 
unfailed 1n any of his attempts, either 
at home.or abroad : I ſay, .conl{idered 
in all theſe circumſtances, France may: 
appear to be deſigned for greater At. 
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chievements and Empires, than have 
been ſeen in Chriſtendom ſince that of 
Charlemaigne, © +. 

' Thepreſent Greatneſ: of chis Qin, 
may be chiefly derived from'the for- 
tune 1t has had of two great Minifters 
( Richelien and Mazarine ) ſucceeding 
one another, betweett two great Kings, 
Henry the Fourth -and this preſent 
Price's ſo as during the courſe of one 
unative life, and of a long Minority, 
That Crown gained a great deal of 
ground both at home and abroad, in- 
ſtead of lofing it z Which: 1s the com- 


. mon fate of —_— — upon thoſe OC= 


calions, *..: : .::; 
: The latter greatneſs of this Crown 
began in the time of Lewis the 112h, 
by the Spoils of the - Houf& of Prr- 
gindy, and the Diviſions of the Prin- 
ces, which gave that King the heart of 
attempting to bring the Government 
(as he called 1t) Hors de Page ; Being 
before controul'd by their Princes, and 
reſtrained by- their States; * And ' in 
point -of Revenue, kept within the 
bounds of the Kings Fic and 
the Subjects voluntary Contributi- 
ONS» | 
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Tis not here neceſſary to obſerve, 
by what difficulties and dangers to the 
Crown, this deſign of Lewis was pur- 
ſued by many ſucceeding Kings, like a 
great Stone forced up a Hill, and. up- 
on every {lacking of either ſtrength or 
care, rolling a great way back, often to 
the very bottom of the Hill, and ſome- 
times with the deſtruction of .thoſe 
that forced it on, till the time of Car- 
dinal Kzchelien. Tt was 1n this great Mi- 
niſter moſt to be admired, that finding 


the Regency ſhaken by the FaGtions of 


ſo many great ones within, and awed 


by the terror of the Spaniſh greatneſs 


without; He durſt reſolve to look 
them both in the face, and begin a 
War, by the courſe of which for ſo 
many years ( being purſued by Maza- 


rine till the year 60 ); The Crown of 


France grew to be powerfully armed, 
The Peaſants were accuſtomed to Pay- 


ments ( which could have ſeemed ne-_ 


ceſlary only by a War, and which none 
but a ſucceſsful one could have helpt to 
digeſt ),and grew heartleſs as they grew 
poor. The Princes were ſometimes ſa- 
tisfed with Commands of the Army, 
fometimes mortificd and fuppreſt by 


the 
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the abſoluteneſs or addreſſes of the Mi- 
niſtry-3--T he moſt boiling blood of the 
Nobility and Gentry, was let out in ſo 
long a. War, or waſted with Age and 
Exerciſe 3 At laſt jt. ended at the. P;. 
reenes 1N a Peace, and a Match ſo ad- 
vantageous to. France; As the.reputa» 
tion of them contributed much to the 
Authority of the young King; who 
bred up in the Councils, and ſerved by 
the-.tried Inſtruments of the former 
Miſtry , But moſt of all advantaged 
by his own perſonal Qualities, fit t 
make him obeyed 3 Grew abſolute Ma- 

{ter.of the Factions -of- the great men; 

as well as the purſes of his people... In 

the beginning of his Minority, the two 

diſputes, with the Pope about the out- 

rage of the Corſe, and with the King of 
9p4iz about the encounter at London, 
between the Count D'Eftrades and the 
Baron. De Batteville (Arabaſladors ffom 


_ thoſe Crowns) ; both carried ſo, high, 


and both ended ſg honourgbly, and to 
the very. will of France,. Were enongh 
to give a young Prince the humour and: 
appetite of trying yet further what; 
there was could oppoſe him. . The Inya:! 
ffon and cafje ſucceſs in Flanders, fed; 

D 2 his 
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kis Glory,and encreaſt the reputation of 
his Power 5 Ill this career was inter- 
rupted by the Peace at firſt, then the 
Alliances between Us and Holland, and 
afterwards the Peace at 47x, and the 
Tripple Alliance (contra&<d purpoſely 
to ſecure it), fince which time the 
Counſels of that Court have turned 


wholly from Action to Negotiation;Of 


which no man can yet ſee the ſucceſs, 
nor judg whether 1t may not be more 
proſperous to them than that of their 
Arms. 

If there were any certain heighth 
where the flights of Power and Ambi- 
tion uſe to end, one might imagine, 
that the Intereſt of France were but 
to conſcrve its preſent Greatneſs, ſo 
fearcd by its Neighbours, and ſo glort- 
ous in the world : But beſides. that the 
motions and deſires of human mindsare 
endleſs, It may perhaps be neceflary for 
France ( from reſpects within ) to have 
ſome War or other in purſuit abroad, 


which may amuſe the Nation, and keep 


them from reflecting upon their cond1- 
tion at home, Hard and uneafie to all 
but iuch as are 1n charge, or 1n pay 


txom t:& Court, I do not ſay miſera- 
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ble (the term uſually given it), becauſe 
no condition 1s ſo, but to him that e- 
lteems it ſo; And if a Paiſan of 
France thinks of no more, than his 
coarſe Bread and. his Onions, his Can- 
vaſs Clothes and Wooden Shooes, la- 
bours contentedly on Working-days, 
and dances or plays merrily on Holy- 
days 3 He may, for ought I know, live 
as well as a Boor of Holand, who 1s ei- 
ther weary of his very eaſe, or whoſe 
cares of growing {till richer and richer, 
waſte his life 1n toils at Land, or dan- 
gFers at Sea 3 and perhaps fool him ſo 
far, as to. make him enjoy leſs of all 
kind 1n his riches, than t'other in his 
poverty. 

But to leave ſtrains of Philoſophy, 
which are ill mingled with diſcourſes 
of Intereſt: The common pcople of 
France are as little conſiderable in the 
Government, as the Children; ſo that 
the Nobles and the Soldiers may in a 
manner be eſteemed the Nation 
Whoſe Intereſt and Hopes carry them 
all to War; And whatever 1s the general 
humour and bent. ofa Nation, ought 
ever to be much conſidered by a State, _ 
which can hardly miſcarry inthe purſuir 
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of it. Beſides, the Perſonal Diſpoſitt- 
ons of the King, Active and Aſpiring. 
And many circumſtances 1n the Govern= 
ment ( fitter for perſons of that Court, 
chan Strangers to pretend the knowledg 
of ), The contmual encreaſe of 'their 
Forces in time of peace, and their freſh 
Invaltion-of Lorraiz, are enough to 


perſwade molt men, that the deſi 19n of 


this Crown is a War, whenever they 
can open it with: a proſpect of ſuc- 
_ceeding to purpoſe ; For their Coun- 
ſels are too wiſe, To venture much up- 
on the hopes of little gains. What the 
aims of France are 11 this kind, i] wilt 
not pretend to judg by common fears, 
or the Schemes of men too ingeniouſly 
politique ; Nor perhaps can any one 
tell any more than a man that leaps 1n- 


© the water 1n ſtrength and vigor, and- 


with pleaſure, can ſay-how far he -will 
calm ; Which will be, till he 1s ſtopt 
by: currents, or accidents, or grows 
weary, or has a mind to do ſomething, 
elſe. 'One-may judg, that if France will 
begin a War, it. would be naturally up- 
on Flanders's 3 unleſs diſcouragec i 
the ſame. Alliances which prevailed 
_ with them to End the laſt; fo:as the 
plain 
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plain preſent Intereſt of Frarce, is one 
way or other to break the confidence 
or the force of that Tripple Alliance, 
which alone ſeems to. bound their 
proſpect, which way ſoever they look ; 
And 1f once laid open, they have the 
World and their Fortunes before them; 
which 1s enough for a Crown that 
has ſo much Force, and ſo much Con- 
duct. to. manage them, Having little 
hopes of breaking, this on the Dutch 
ſide, and knowing the Swede will. fol- 
low our meaſures in it, We may be 
{ure of all addreſs, and all the Court- 
ſhip that can any way be infuſed ; 
and 1n ſhort, all forts of endeavours 
and applications that can be uſed, to, 
break it on ours, Which {cems to be 
the preſent Game of. that Crown, 
and that they will begin, no. other till 
they ſee an end of this. 


Landers cannot be conſidered: di- 
ſtint from. Spain 1n the Covern- 
ment, but may in- the inclinations of 
the ks hich mult ever have a 


great influence upon it. They are 
the beſt Subjects in the World, but 
may have ſome reaſon to be weary 
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of being the Theater of almoſt perpetual 
Wars; and where thoſe two mighty Rn 
Crowns have fought ſo many Battels, "al 
and ſeem to have {till ro many more to poltio 
fight, If the Neighbour-aſhſtances fall:  ofallo 
m to balance their powers, now ſo un- tural, 
equally matched. Therefore the In- That a 
tereſt of the Inhabitants of thoſe Spa- ſures, 
iſh Provinces ſeems to be,: ether that abſolute 
the preſent Peace ſhould be kept invio- wholly 
late by the ſtrength and reputation of take Or 
the preſent Alliances 3 Or elfe, that a; wheret 
War when it opens ſhould have a ſud-: bond 
den iſſue 5 Which might *be expected, fairs of 
either from the French Conqueſt, or a 

Propoſition: of Exchange. They are: 

naturally averſe from the French Go- 

verninent, as they are inclined to the 

Spaniſh but have fo hittle kindneſs. 

for the Hol/anders, or eſteem of their 
Land-Forces, . that. they hardly either 

Hope or care to be ſaved by their afft- 

ſtances, So as the reputation of His 

Majeſties Proteion and Alliance, 1s all 

that can inſpire them with the hopes of * 

a. laſting Peace, or. the courage to de- - 

tend themſelves by a War. . 
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Rom the Survey of all theſe ſeve- 
-* ral Intereſts, and Forces, and Dil- 
poſitions that compoſe the preſent ſtate 
of all our Neighbours ; It may be na- 
turally, and unqueſtionably concluded, 
That a continuance of the preſent mea- 
ſures, The opening of new ones, Or an 
ibſolute revolution of all, depends 
wholly upon thoſe His Majeſty {hall 
take or purſue 1nthis great Conjuncture, 
wherein He ſeems to be generally al- 
lowed for the ſole Arbiter of the At- 

fairs of Chriſtendom. , 


() UR Intereſt abroad muſt lye in 


one of theſe points. 

- Either to —— our preſent Allt- 
ances, and thereby the Peace of Chr;- 
ſtendow as 1t now {iands. 

Qr to encourage Fraxce to an Inva- 
fion of Holland, with ailurance of our 
Neutrality. 

Or elſe to join with France upon the 
advantages they can offer us, for the 


ruin of the Dutch. 


: Upon the {irſt is to be conſidered, 
Whether with a longer Peace, the Pow- 
cr ot i Tarce e and Holland, with fo great 
_ ds - 
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Revenues, and ſuch application as is 
ſeen in their Governments, will not 
etcreaſe every year out of proportion 
to what ours will do ; The Revennes 
of France ariſing originally from the 
vent of their Native Commoaities 3 
and thoſe of Hol/and growing wholly 
out of Trade, and that out of Peace. 
Upon the ſecond, Whether France 
will ever reſolve upon the Invaſion of 
Holland, Or Holland upon. its own re- 
ſolute defence: without * our {hare 1n 
tne War, which would otherwiſe leave 
us to enjoy the Trade of the World, 
and thereby to grow vaſtly both in 
Strength and Treaſures, whileſt both 


theſe Powers were breaking ONe ano- 


ther. Or. whether the jealoulie of ſuch 
adeſign in us, would not induce F razce 


and olland, either before a War, or. 


ſoon after 1t begins, To cloſe upon ſome 
meaſures between them to our diſad- 
vantage, as We and Hol/and did after. 
the Jaſt War, to. the diſadvantage of 


France. 


Upon the Jaſt Whether by the ruin. 


of Holland we can reap as great ad- 
vantages as France ( though perhans 


greater were neceſlary to make ſom: 
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equality in our Powers). . And to. gain 
a fair proſpe& of this, 1t muſt be con- 
fidered, Whether Hollazd upon its fall 
would grow an acceſſion to the French, 


or to Us ; Or live under the Prince of 
Orange as a Soveraign Prince, with our 
ſupport or protection. Whether France 
would be content with either of. theſe 
laſtz or to ſee us grow abſolute Ma- 
ſters'of the Sea, by the fall or ſubjecti- 
on of Holland, any more than by their 
Conjunction and Alliance. Whether 
we could be able to defend the Maritime 
Provinces, either 1n our own ſubjei- 
ON, or 1n that of the Prince, whileſt 
France remained poſleſt of all the Out- 
works of that State ( which are their 
Lnland Provinces, their Towns in Bra- 
bant and upon the Rhine) ; Whether 
we could on the other {ide hinder the 
acceſhon of Holland to France, either 
as Subjects in a Maritime Province 
( with great Priviledges and Immuni- 
ties for continuance and encourage- 
ment of Trade), Or as an inferior and 
dependant Ally under their protection. 
Whether in either of theſe caſes, our 
Government would have credit enough 
in Ho!land to invite their Shipping and 
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Traders to come over and ſettle in Ez 
gland, and fo leave thoſe Provinces de- 
ſtitute of both. Whether it be poſſi- 
ble to preſerve Flanders after the loſs 
of Holland, Or upon the Conqueſt of 
thoſe Countries by France, For us to 
preſerve our peace or good intelligence 
with that King, Or upon a War to de- 
fend our ſelves, either by our own 
Forces, or the Alliances of our Neigh- 
bours. 
But though theſe Arguments may 
deſerve the moſt ſerious deliberations 
_ of Miniſters at home; Yet I know they 
lye out of the compaſi of my duty, and. 
are improper for the repreſentations of 


a man, the courſe of whoſe Imploy- 
ments and thoughts for ſo long a time 
has lain oy abroad. 
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S DI ENUZ HE Nature of Man 

wwoE ſcems to be the ſame 
1n all times and pla- 
ces, but varyed like 
their ſtatures, com- 
plex1ons, and fea- 


.., 


AIR tures: by the force 

and influence of the 

ſeveral Climates where they are born 

and bred ; which produce in them by 

a different mixture of the hnmove 
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and operation of the Air, a different 
and unequal courſe of Imaginations 
and Paſhons, and conſequently of Diſ- 
courſes and Actions. 

Theſe differences.incline men to ſe- 
veral Cuſtoms, Educations, Opinions 
and Laws 3 which Form and Govern 
the ſeveral Nations of the World, 
where they are. not interrupted by the 
violence of ſome force from vidoue, 
or ſome faction within 5 which like a 
great blow, or a great diſeaſe, may el« 
ther chavge or deſtroy the very frame 
of a body, though if 1t lives to reco- 
ver ſtrength and vigor, it commonly 
returns in time to its natural conſtitu-« 
tion or ſomething near it. . 

( I ſpeak not of thoſe changes dad 


Ways = of State, or Inſtitutions 


of Government that are made by the 
more immediate and evident opera- 
tion of Divine Will and Providence, 
being the Themes of Divihes, and not 
of common men 3 and the Subj ets of 
our Faith, not of our Reaſon ). 

This may be the cauſe that the ſame 
Countreys have generally 1n all times 
been aled to. Forms of Government 


Hach of « ſort ; The ſame Nature ever. 
cons 
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continiing under the ſame Climite, 
and making returns into its old Chan- 
nel, though ſometimes led out of it by 
perſwaſions, and ſometimes beaten out 
by force. 

Thus the. more Northern, .and more 
Southern: Nations ( extreams as they 
ſay ſtill agreeing ) have ever lived 
under ſingle and Arbitrary Domini- 
Ons 3 as all the Regions of Tartary, and 
Myſcevy on the one lide : and of Africk 
and Izdia on the other. While thoſe 
under the more temperate Climates, 
eſpecially in Errope, have ever been 
uſed to more moderate Governments, 
Running anciently much into Cont- 
monwealths, and of latter ages into 
Principalities bounded by Laws, which 
differ leſs in Nature than in Name. 

For though the old diſtinctions run 
otherwiſe, there ſeem to be but two 
general kinds of Government in the 
world. The one exerciſed according 
to the Arbitrary commands and will 


. of ſome ſingle Perſon. And the other 


according to certain Orders or Laws 
introduced by agreement or cuſtom, 
and not to be changed without the 
conſent of many. 


But 


LES: | 

But under each of theſe may Fall 
many more particular. kinds, than can 
be reduced to the common heads of 
Government recc:ved in the Schools. 
For thoſe of tho firſt. ſort, differ ac- 
cording to the c:ipotitions and humours 
of Him that Rules, and of .thcm that 
obey : As Feavers do according to the 
temper of the perſons, and accidents 
of the ſeaſons. And thoſe of the os 
ther ſort, differ according to the qua- 
lity or number: of the perſons upon' 
whom 1s devolved the authority of 
making, or power of executing Laws. 

Nor will any man, that underſtands 
the State of Poland, and the United 
Provinces, be well able to range them 
under any. particular names of Go- 
vernment that have been yet invent- 
ed. 
— Thegreat Scenes of Action, and Sub- 
jects of Ancient Story, Greece, Traly, 
and S7cily, were all divided into ſmall 
Commonwealths, till ſwallowed up 
and made Provinces by that mighty 
one of Rome, together with. Spair, 
Ganle, and Germany. Theſe were be- 
fore compoſed of many ſmall Govern- 


ments, among which the Cities were 
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generally under Commonwealths, and 
the Countreys under ſeveral” Princes : 
Who were Generals 1n their Wars, but 
in peace lived without Arniies or Guards, 
or any Inſtruments of Arbitrary Power: 
And were only chief of their Councils, 
and- of thoſe Aflemblies by whoſe con- 
ſultations, and authority, the great af 
fairs and aCtions among them were re- 
ſolved and enterprized. 

Through all theſe Regions ſome of 
the ſmaller States, but chictly thoſe of 
the Cities; fell often under Tyrannies : 
Which ſpring naturally out of Popular 
Governments. While the meaner ſort 
of the people oppreſt, or ill protected 
by the richer, and greater, give them= 
[fires -up to the condudt of ſome one 
man in chief credit among them ; and 
jubmit all to his will and diſcretion 3 


Either running eaſily from one extream 


to another, or contented to {ce thoſe 
they hated and feared before; now in 
equal condition with therafelyes, . Or, 
becauſe a. .multitude: 1s. incapable of 
framing Orders, though capable of 
conſerving them : Or that eVery man. 
comes to find by experience, that con- 


Fuſion and popular tuwults have worſe 
[9 cfiects 


_ 
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effetts upoh common ſafety than the 
rankeſt Tyranny. For it 1s eaſier to 


pleaſe the humour, and either appeaſe 


or reſiſt the fury of one ſingle man, than 


of a multitude. And taking each of 


them in their extreams, the rage of a 


Tyrant may be like that of fire, which 


conſumes what it reaches but by de- 


grees, and devouring one houle after 
another ; whereas the rage of people 
is like that of the Sea, which once 


breaking bounds, overflows a Coun- 
trey with that ſuddenneſs and violence, 


as leaves no hopes either of flying or 


reſiſting, till with the change of tides 


or winds it returns of it ſelf. 


The force and variety of accidents 


is ſo great, that it will not perhaps 
bear reaſoning, or enquiry how it 
comes about, that ſingle Arbitrary Do- 


minion ſeems to have been natural to 


Afia and Africk, and the other ſort 


to Exrops. For though Carthage was. 
indeed a Commonwealth in Africk, and 
Macedon a Kingdom in Earope 3 yet. 
the firſt was not Native of that Soy] 
(being a Colony of the LTyrians, as. 
there were fome other ſmall” ones of. 
he Grecians upon the fame Coaſts ) 

and 
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and the Kings of Mieadit Governed 
by Laws, and the conſent as well as 


Councils of the Nobles. Not like the 


Kings of Perſa by humour and will, 
as appears by the event of their quar- 
rel, while ſo few Subjects conquered 
{o many Slaves. - : 

Yet one reaſon may: be that Sicily, 
Greece, and Ttaly C which were the Pce- 
21o0ns of Commonwedita ) were plant- 
ed thick with rich and populous Cities 
( occaſioned by their being ſo far en- 
compaſled with the Sea). And the vein 
of al rich Cities ever inclines to that: 
kind of Government. Whether it be 
that where many grow Rich, many 
grow to power, and are harder to be 
{ubjected. Or where men grow to great 
polleſſions, they grow more intent up- 
on fafety , and therefore deſire to be 
Governed by Laws and Magiſtrates of 
their own choice, ' fearing all 'Armed 
and Arbitrary Power: - Or that the 
{mall compaſs of Cities makes the eafe 
and convenience --of Aflemblics: and” 
Councils. - Or that converſation ſaarp- 
ens mens. vits, and makes too many rea- 
ſoners in matters of Government, 
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The contrary of all this happens in 
Countries thin inhabited, and elpect- 
ally in vaſt Campania's, ſuch as are ex- 
rended through Aſa, and Africh , where 
there are few Cities, beſides what grow 
by the reſidence of the Kings or their 
Governours. The people are poorer, 
and having little to loſe, have little to 
care for, and are leſs expoled to thede- 
ligns of power or violence. The aflem- 
bling of perſons deputed from people 
at great diſtances one from another, 15 
trouble to them that are ſent , and 
charge to them that ſend. And where 
ambition and avarice have made no en- 
trance, the deſire of leafure 1s. much 
more natural, than of buſineſs and 
care; beſides, Men converſing all their 
lives with the Woods, and the Fields, 
and the Herds, more than with one ano- 
ther, come to know as little as they de- 
fire. Uſe their Senſes a great deal more 
than their Reaſons, examine not the 
nature or the tenure of Power and 
Authority ; find only they are fit tq 
obey, becauſe they are not fit to Go- 
vern. And ſo come to ſubmit to the 
will of him they found in Power, as 


they do the will of Heaven, and con- 
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lider all changes of conditions that hap- 
pen to them under good or bad Prin- 
ces, like good or 11! Seaſons that hap- 
pen in the Weather and the Air. 

[t may be faid further, that in the 
more intemperate Climates, the ſpirits 
either exhal'd by heat, or compreſt by 
cold, are rendred faint and {[lugoiſh, 
and by that reaſon the men grow ta- 
mer, and fitter for ſervitude. That in 
more temperate Regions the ſpirits are 
ſtronger , and more aGive , whereby 
men become bolder in the defence or 
recovery of their liberties. 

But all Government 1sa reſtraint, up-+ 
on liberty 3 And under all, The Do- 
minion 1s equally abfolute , where i it 1 
in the laſt reſort. 

So that when men ſeem to contend 
for Liberty, 1t 1s indeed but for the 
change of thoſe that rule, or for the 
forms of Government they have for- 
merly been uſed to ; and (being grown 
weary of the preſent ) now begin to 
regretz though when they enjoyed 
them, 1t was not without ſome preſſure 
and complaint. Nor can it be in the 
other caſe ; that when vaſt numbersof 
men {ubmit their lives and fortunes ab- 


E 2 folutely 
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ſolutely to the Will of one, it ſhould 
be want of heart, but muſt be force of 


cuſtom, or opinion, the -true ground 


and foundation of all Government, 
and that which ſubjects Power to Au- 
thority. . For 5 ariſing fron 


Strength, is always in thoſe that are go- 


verned, who are manys But Authority 


ariſing from opinion , is in thoſe that 


Govern, who are few. 

This diſtinCtion is plain in the forms 
of the old Roman State, where Laws 
were made, and reſolutions taken, Az- 
thoritate Sexains, and Jufſu populz. The 


Senate were Authors of: ail Counſels 


in the State; and what was by them 


conſulted and agreed, was: propoſed 
to the People : By whom it was ena- 
ted, or commanded, becanſe in them 
was the power to make it be obeyed. 
But the great opinion which the peo- 


ple had at firſt of the perſons of the 


Senators, and afterwards of their fami- 


ties ( which were .called Patricians ) 


21incd eafie- afſent to what was thus: 


propoſed ; the Authority: of the per- 
ſons adding great weight to the rea- 


ſon of the things. -And this. went fo. 


far, that though tie Choice of all Ma-. 
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viſtrates was wholly 1n the people, yet 
for a long courſe of years, they choſe 
none bur Patricians 1nto the great Of- 
fices of State, cither Civil or Military. 
But when the People began to loſe the 
general opinion they had of the Pa- 
fricians, Or at leaſt fo. far as to believe 
ſome among themſelves were as able, 
and fit as theſe, to adviſe the State, and 


| lead their Armies: They then pre- 


tended to ſhare with the Senate 1n the 
Magiſtracy, and bring 1n Plebezars to. 
the Offices of chiefelt Power and Dig- 
nity. And hereupon began thoſe {c- 
ditions which ſo long diſtempered, and 
at length ruined that State. 


Uthority ariſes from the opinion. 
of Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Va- 
lour in the perſons who poſlels it. 
Wiſdom, As that which makes men 
judg what are the beſt ends, and what 
the beſt means to attain them; and 
gives a man advantage among the weak 
and the ignorant z as fight among the 
blind, which is that of Countel and Di- 
rection. This gives Authority to Age 
among the younger, till theſe be- 
g10 at certain years to change their 
3 —— _ opumon 
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opinion of the old, and of them- 
ſ-lves. This oIVES it more abſolute 
to a Pilot at Sea, whom all the paſ- 
ſengers ſuffer to ſteer them as he plea- 
ies. 

- Goodneſs, As thit which makes 
men prefer their Duty and their Pro- 
miſe, before their Paſhons, or their 


Intereſt ;; and 1s properly the object of 


Truſt. In our Language, it goes ra- 
ther by the name of Honeſty ; though 
what we call an honeſt man, the Ro- 
»1ans called a good man 3 and honeſty 
11 their Language, as well as 1n French, 
zather ſignifies a coinpoſition of thoſe 
qualities which generally acquire ho- 
nour and eficem to thoſe woo mens 
chem. | | | 

- Valour, As it gives awe, and pro- 
miſes prote&tion to thoſe who want 
either heart or ftrength to defend 
themſelves. This makes the | Autho- 
city of Men among Women ; and that 
of a Maſter-Buck 1n a numerous herd, 
though pernaj >s not {trong enough for 

any two of them; but the impreſſion 
of {ingle fear holds when Hey are all 
.ogether, by the I/NOrANCe or Unt- 
{139. 4 | 
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Eloquence, As it paſſes for a mark ' 
of Wiſdom; Beauty of Goodneſs, And 
Nobility of Valour ( which was its 
original) have likewiſe ever ſome effect 
upon the opinion of the People; but a 
very great one -when they -arc - really 
joined with the qualities they promiſe 
or reſemble. ; 
\" There 1s yet another ſource from 
which uſually ſprings greater Authority 
than from all the reſt, which is the opi- 
nion of Divine Favour, or deſignation 
of the perſons, or of the races that Go- 
vern. This made the Kings among the 
Heathens ever derive themſelves, or 
their Anceſtors from ſome god + pa(- 
ſing thereby for Heroes, that 1s, perſons 
ilued from:the mixture of divine and 
humane race, and of a middle nature 
between gods and men : others joyned 
the Miter to the Crown, and thereby 
the reverence of Divine, to the reſpect 
of Civil Power. - | 

This made the Caliphs of Perſia and 
Eeypt, and the great Emperors of 
Arabia, derive themfelves by ſeveral 
branches from their great Prophet Ma- 
bomet 5 The Incas 1n Pers from the 
Sun : And the Oftom:an race to be ON 

| rec 
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red among the Trrks, as deſigned by 
Heaven for perpetual Empire. And 
the ſacring of the Kings of France (as 
Loyfel ſays) is the {f1gn of their Sove- 
-reign Prie{thood, as well as Kingdom, 
and 1n the right thereof they are ca- 
pable of holding all vacant Benefices of 


the Church. 


Piety, As it 1s thought a, way to the 


fivour of God, and Fortune as it looks 
like the effect either of that or at leaſt 
of Prudence and Courage, beget Au- 


thority. As likewiſe ſplendor of living 
in great Palaces, with numerous atten-: 


dance, much obſervance, and rich ha- 
bits difiering from common men : Both 


as it ſeems to be the reward of thoſe 


Virtues already named, or the effect 
of Fortune 3 or as it 1s a mark of be- 
ing obeyed by many. 

From all theſe Authority ariſes, but 


is by nothing ſo much {trengthned and 
confirmed as by cuſtom. For no man 
caltly diſtruſts the perſons, or diſputes 
the things which he and all men that 
he knows of, have been always bred 
up to obſerve, and beheve ; of if he 
does, he will hardly hope; or venture. 


to introduce opinions Wherem he knows 


none, 
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none, or few of his mind, and thinks 
all others will defend thoſe already 
received ; ſo as no man, nor party can 
offer -at the change of a Government 
eſtabliſhe, without firſt gaining new 
Authority by the ſteps already traced 
out; and in ſome degree debaſing the 
old, by appearance or impreſſions of 
contrary qualities 1n thoſe who before 
enjoyed it. This induces a general 
change of opinion, concerning the per- 
{on or party like to be obeyed, or fol- 
lowed by the greatect or ſtrongeſt part 
of the people: according to which the 
power or weakneſs of each is to be mea- 
ſured. So as in efiect all Government 
may be eſteemed to grow ſtrong or 
weak, as the general opinion of theſe 
qualities 1n- thoſe that Govern, is ſeen 
to leſſen or increaſe. 

And Power muſt be allowed to fol- 
low Authority in all Civil Bodies ; as 
in Natural 'the motions of the body 
tollow thoſe of the mind, great num- 
bers ever acting and purſuing what 
the few ( whom they truſt) begin or 


adviſe. ; 


From 
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Fai this Principle, and from the 
diſcovery of ſome natural Autho- 
rity, may perhaps be deduced a truer 
original of ajl Governments among 
men, than from any Contracts: though 
theſe be o1ven us by the great Writers 
concerning Politicks and Laws. Some 
of them lay for their foundation, That 
men are ſociable creatures, and natu- 
rally diſpoſed to live in numbers and 
troops together, Others, That they 
are naturally creatures of prey, and 1n 
a {tate of war one upon another 3 {0 
as to avoid confuſion in the firſt caſe, 
and violence in the other, they found 
out the neceſlity of as -rceing upon ſome 
Orders and Rules, by which every man 
gives up his common Right for ſome 
particular poſlefiton, and his power to 
hurt and ſpoil others, for the priviledg 
ot not being hurt or ſpoiled " ifelf 
And the agreement upon ſuch Orders, 
by mutual "Contra, with the conſent 
19 exccute them, by common ſtrength 
and endeavours, They make to be the 
riſe of all Civil Governments. © * 
{ know not whether they conſider 


what 1t 18 that males ſome creatures ſo- ' 
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ciable, and others live and range more 
alone, or 1n ſmaller companies; but I 
ſuppoſe thoſe creatures whoſe natural 
and neceſlary food is eaſie and plenti- 
ful, as Graſs, or Plants, or Fruits (the 
common, product of the earth ) are 
the ſociable creatures, becauſe where- 
ever they go, they uſually find what 
they want, and enough for them all 
without induſtry or contention. . And 
thoſe live more alone whole food (and. 
therefore prey) 1s upon other. ſenſitive 
creatures, and 1o not attained without 
purſuit and violence, and ſeldom in 
juch quantities at. once, as to ſatisfy 
the hunger of great numbers together. 
Yet this does not hold ſo far, but that 
Ravens are {cen in flocks where a Car- 
r1o0n les, and Wolves in herds to run 
down a Deer. Nay they feed quietly. 
cogether while there 1s cnough for them 
all : Quarrel only when. 1t begins to 
fail, and when 'tis ended they ſcatter 
to ſeek out new encounters. Beſides, 
thoſe called ſociable, quarrel in hunger 
and 1n Juſt, as well as the others; and 
the Bull and the Ram appear then as, 
much in fury and war, as the Lyon 
and the Bear. So that if Mankind muſt 
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be ranged to one of theſe ſorts, I know 
not well to which 1t will be: andcon- 
fidering the great difterences .of cu- 
{toms and diſpolitions 1n ſeveral men, 
and even 1n Th ſme men at ſeveral 
times , I very much doubt they muſt 
be divided into ſeveral forms. Nor doI 
know, if men are like ſheep, why they 
need any Government : or if they are 


like Wolves, how they can ſuffer it. 
Nor have I read where the Orders of 
any State have been agreed on by mu- 


tual Contract among great numbers of 


men, meeting together 1 in that natural: 


fate of War : > where every man takes 
himſelf to have equal right to every 
thing. But often where ſuch Orders 


have been invented by the Wiſdom, 


and received by the Authority of ſome 
one man, under the name of a Law- 
T1Ver ; And where this has not hap- 


pened, the original of Government- 
lyes as undiſcovered.in ſcory, as that of. 
Time. All Nations appearing upon 
the firſt Records that are -left us, un-, 


der the Authority of Kings, or Princes 
or ſome other Magiltrates. 


Beſides, this principle of contradt as 
the original of Government, ſeems cal-:; 
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"WS 0 p 
culated for the account, given by 
ſome of the old Poets of the original! 
of man 5 whom they raiſe out of the 
ground by great numbers at a time 1n 
perfect Stature and Strength. Where-- 
as if we deduce the ſeveral races of 
mankind in the ſeveral parts of the 
World from generation 5 we muſt ima- 
vine the firſt numbers of them who in 
any place agree upon any civil conſti- 
tutions, to aſſemble not as ſo many. 
{ingle heads, but as ſo many heads of 
families, whom they repreſent, in the 
framing any Compact or common ac- 
cord 5 and conſcquemly as perſons , 
who have already an Authority over 
ſuch numbers as their families are com- 
poſed of. | | 
_ Forif we conſfider a Man multiply- 
ing his Kind by the birth of many Chil- 
dren, and his Cares by providing even 
neceſſary food for them, till they are 
able to do it for themſelves ( which 
happens much later to the generations 
of men, and makes a much longer de- 
pendance of children upon Parcnts , 
than we can obſerve among any other 
creatures ) If we conſider not only the 
cares but the induſtry he is forced 9, 
OT 
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for the neceſſary ſuſtenance of his help- 
leſs brood, either 1n gathering the na- 
tural fruits, or raiſing thoſe which are 
purchaſed with labour and toil ; if he 
be forced for ſupply of- this ſtock to 
catch the tamer : creatures, and hunt 
the wilder, ſometimes; to exerciſe -his 
courage in defending his little Family, 
and fighting with the ſtrong and Sa- 
vage Beaſts ( that would prey upon 
him, as he does upon the weak and the 
mild.) if we- ſuppoſe him diſpoſing 


with diſcretion and order, what-ever: 


he gets among his Children, according 
to each of their hunger or need, fome- 
times laying up for to morrow, what 
was more than enough for to day : at 


other times pinching himſelf rather 


than ſuffering any of themſhould want. 


And as: each of them grows up, and 


able to ſhare.in the common ſupport, 
teaching him both by leflon and ex- 
ample, what he is now to do as the 
Son of this family, and what hereaf- 
ter as the Father of another ; 1inſtru- 


ting them all, what qualities are good, 


and what are 1ll for their health and 
life, or common Society ( which will 
certainly comprehend whatever 1s ge-: 
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nerally eſteemed virtue or vice among 
men } cheriſhing and encouraging di- 
politions to the good; disfavouring 
and puniſhing thoſe to the ill: And 
laſtly, Among the various accidents of 
Life, hftig up his eyes to Heaven, 
when the earth affords him no relief; 
and having recourſe to a higher and a 
greater nature, whenever he finds the 
frailty of his own: We muſt needs 
conclude, that the Children of this 
Man cannot fail of being bred up with 
a great opinion of his Wiſdom, his 
Goodneſs, his Valour, and his Piety: 
And if they ſee conſtant plenty in the 
Family, they believe well of his for- 
tune too. 

And from all this muſt naturally 
ariſe a great paternal Authority, which 
diſpoſes his Children ( at leaſt till the 
age when they grow Fathers themſelves) 
to believe what he teaches, to follow 
what he adviſes, and obey what he 
commands. 

Thus the Father, by a natural Right 
as well as Authority, becomes a Gover- 
nour 1n this little State : and if his life 
be long, and his generations many (as 
well as thoſe of his Children) He grows 

J the 
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the Governour or King of a Nation, 
and 3s indeed a Pater patrie, as the beſt 
Kings. are, and as all ſhould bez and 
as thoſe which are not, are yet content 
io be called. Thus the peculiar com- | 
pellation of the Kings in Frarce, 1s by | 
the name of Szre, which in their an- 
cient language 1s nothing elſe but Fa- 
ther, and denotes the Prince to be the 
Father of the Nation. For a Nation 
properly ſignifies a great number of 

Families, derived from the ſame Blood, A 
born in the ſame Countrey, and living 

under the ſame Government and Civil 

Con{titutions : As Patria does the land 


of our Father 3 and fo the Dutch by elder 
cxpreſitons of deerneſs, inſtead of our 

Countrey, ſay our #ather-land. With | 
ſuch Nations we find 1n Scripture all dd 
the Lands of Judea, and the adjacent lic 1 
Territories, were planted of old. With of th 
ſuch the many ſcveral Provinces of gether 
Greece and Jraly, when they began firſt | from 
to appear upon the Records of Ancient the ; 
Story or Tradition. And with ſuch | ent! 
was the main Land of Gaz! inhabited ny 
in the time of Ceſar 5 and Germany in and 
that of Tacrtnus, Sach were the many | 
Yranches of the old Þritijh Nation 3, the n 
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the Scepts among the [riſh. And ſuch 
the infinite variety and numbers of 
Nations in Africa and America upon 
the firſt diſcoveries , diſtinguiſht by 
their ſeveral names, and living under 
their ſeveral Kings or Princes, till they 
came to be {ſwallowed up by greater 
Empires. 

Theſe ſeem to have been the nati- 
ral and original Governments of tne 
World, ſpringing from a tacite defe- 
rence of many to the Authority of 
one fingle Perſon. Under Him (if the 
Father of the Family or Nation ) the 
elder of his Children comes to acquire 
a degree of Authority among the 
younger by the ſame means the Father 
did among them; and to ſhare with 
Ihr m the conſultation and conduct 
of their common afiatrs. And this, to- 
gether with an opinion of Wiſdom 
from experience; may have brought 1n 
the Authority of the Elders, {vo often 
mentioned among the Jews; and in 
general of aged men, not only 1n Spart4 
and Rozre, but all other placcs in tome 
degree, both civil and barbarous. For 
the names of Lord, Signor, Seignenr,s 
Senor, 18 the {talian, French, and Spas 
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iſh Languages, ſeem to have at firſt 
imported only elder men, who there- 
by were grown into Authority among 
the ſeveral Governments and Nations, 
which ſeated themſelves 1n thoſe Coun- 
treys upon the fall of the Rowan Em- 

Ire. | 
- This perhaps brought in Vogue that 
which 1s called the Authority of the 
Ancients 1n matters of opinion, though 
by a miſtaken ſenſe : for I ſuppoſe Au- 
thority may be reaſonably allowed to 
the opinions of ancient men 1n the 
preſent age 3 but I know not why it 
ſhould be fo to thoſe of men in gene- 
ral that lived in ages long fince paſt ; 
nor why one age of the World ſhould 
be wiſer than another 3 or if it be, 
why it ſhould not be rather the latter 
than the former 3 as having the fame 
advantage of the general experience 
of the World, that an old man has 


of the more particular experiments of 
lite. 


Hus a Family ſeems to become a 
little Kingdom, and a Kingdom 
to be but a great Family. 
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Nor 1s it unlikely that this Paternal 
Juriſdiction 1n its ſucceſſions, and with 
the help of accidents, may have branch- 
ed out into the ſeveral heads of Go- 
vernment commonly received 1n the 
Schools. For a Family Governed 
with order, will fall naturally to the 
ſeveral Trades of Husbandry , which 
are Tillage, Gardening, and Palturage 
( the product whereof was the origt- 
nal riches ) For the managing of theſe, 
and their encreaſe, and the afliſtance 
of one man, who perhaps 1s to feed 
twenty, it may be a hundred children 
( f1nce 1t 1s not ealily told how far Gce 
nerations may extend, with the Arbi- 
trary choice and numbers of women, 
practiſed anciently 1n molt Countries ) 
the uſe of ſervants comes to be neceſ]a- 


ry. Theſe are gained by victory and 


captives, or by fugitives out of ſome 
worſe governed Family, where either 
they cannot or like not to live, and ſo 
{ell their liberty to be aſſured of what 
15 neceſlary to life. Or elſe by the 
debaſed nature of ſome of the Chil- 
dren who ſcem born to drudgery, or 
who are content to encreaſe their pains 
that they may leſſen their cares 3 and 
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upon ſuch terms become fervants to 
ſome of their brothers, whom they 
molt eſtczem or chuſe ſooneſt to live 
with. | 

The Family thus encreaſed, 1s {till 
under the Fathers common, though not 
equal care ; that what 1s due to the 
ſervants by Contract, or what 1s fit for 
them to enjoy, may be provided, as 
well as the portions of the Children : 
And that whatever they acquire by 
their induſtry or ingenuity ( beyond 
what the Maſters expect, or exact from 
them by the conditions of their ſervi- 
tude) ſhould be as maca thetr proper- 
ty, as any diviſions of Land or of Stock 
that are made to the Sons : and the 
poliction as ſceure, unleſs forteited by 
any demerit or ofience againſt the cu- 
itoms of the Family, which grow with 
tune to be the orders of this little 
State. Es | 

Now the Father of a Family or Na- 
tion, that uſes his Servants Itke Chil- 
Gren 1n point of Juſtice and Care; and 
adviſes with his Children in what con- 
cerns the Commonweal, and thercby 
is willingly followed and obeyed by 
them all ; Is what I ſuppoſe the Schogls 
Bs Ren, mcan 
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mean by a Monarch. And he that by 
harſhneſs of nature, wilfulncſs of hu- 
mour, intemperance of paſſions, and 
arbitrarinefs of commands, uſcs his 
Children like Servants, is what thy 
mean by a Tyrant. And whereas the 
frſt thought himſelf ſafe 11 the love 
and obedience or his Children, the o0- 
ther knowing that he 1s feared, and 
hated by them 3 thinks he cannot be 
ſafe among his children, but by put- 
ting arms into the hands of ſuch of bis 
Servants as he thinks moſt at his will ; 
which 1s the original of Guards. For 
againſt a Forreign Enemy, and for dc- 
fence of evident Intereſt, all that can 
bear Arms in a Nation are Soldicrs. 
Their Cauſe is common ſafety ; their 
Pay is Honour : And when they bave 
purchaſed theſe, they return to their 
homes, and former conditions of peace- 
able lives. Such were all the Armics 
of Greece, and of Rowe, mn the firſt 
Ages of their States, Such were thcir 
Gens d' ordonnance 10 France, and the 
Trainbands 1n Erelazd : but ſtanding 
Troops, and 1n conſtant Pay, Are pro- 
perly Servants arm-d, who uſe the 
FLance and the Sword, as Other fſer- 
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vants do the Sickle, or the Bill at the 
command and will of thoſe who en- 
tertain them. And therefore Martial 
Law 1s of all other the moſt abſolute, 
and not hke the Government of a Fa- 
ther, but a Maſter. 


And this brings 1n another ſort of 
Power, diſtinct from that already de- 
(cr ibed, which follows Authority, and 
confi (ts 3 in the \ willing obedience of the 
people : But this 1n the command of 
Solcicrs who as Servants are bound to 
exccute the Will and Orders of thoſe 
that Lead them. And as Authority 
follows the qualitics before-mentioned; 
ſo this Power follows Riches, or __ 
opinion of itz a multitude of Servants 
being his thatis able to maintain them. 
And theſe kind of forces come to be 
uſed by good Princes only upon ne- 
cellity of providing for their defence 
againſt great and armed neighbours or 
enemics 5 But by 1ll ones as a ſupport 
of decayed Authority, or as they loſe 
the force of that which 1s Natural and 
Paterna]!, and ſo grow to 1ct up an In- 
tereit of thule that Govern, ditterent 
from that of thoſe that are Governed, 
which ought ever to be the fame, 
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Yet this ſeems a much weaker princi- 
pleof Government than the other: for 
the number of Soldiers can never be 
great 1n proportion to that of People, 
no more than the number of thoſe 
that are 1dle 1n a Country, to that of 
thoſe who live by labour or induſtry : 
ſo as 1f the people come to unite by 
any ſtrong paſtion, or general intereſt, 
or under the wiſe conduct of any Au- 
thority well rooted in their minds, 
They are Maſters of Armies. Beſides, 
the humour of the People runs inſen- 
ſ1bly among the very Soldiers, fo as 1t 
ſeems much alike to keep off by 
Guards, a general infection, or an unt- 
verſal {edition : for the diſtemper 1n 
both kinds 1s contagious , and ſcizes 
upon the defenders themſelves. Beſides, 
common pay is a faint principle of 
Courage and Action, in compariſon of 
Religion, Liberty, Honour, Revenge, 
or Neccſlity ; which make every S01- 
aicr have the quarrel as much at heart 
as their Leaders, and ſcem to have ſpi- 
ritcd all the great Actions, and Revo- 
Jutions of the World. And laſtly, 
without the force of Authority, this 
POWEr of Soldiers grows per nicious to 
thcLr 
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their Maſter, who becomes their Ser- 

vant, and 1s in danger of their muti- 
nics, as much as any Government can be 
of the ſeditions of a people. 

If the Father of our Family govern 
it with Prudence, Goodneſs, and Suc- 
cels 3 and his elde ft Son appear Heir to 
the virtues and worth of his Father ; 
He ſucceeds in the Government by a 


Natural Right, and by the Strength of 


an Authority both derived from his 
Father, and acquired by His own per- 
{onal qualities : but 1t either the eldeſt 
Son by qualities degenerate and ul, 

happen to loſe all truſt and opinion, 
and thereby (Authority ) in the Fami- 
ly, Or elſe to dye before his time, and 
leave a Child 1n his room ; when the 
Father comes to fail, then the Chil- 
dren fall into Councils of Election, 
- and either prefer the eldeſt of the Sons 
then living, or perhaps one later, and 
ſo remoter in birth, according as He 
may have acquired Anthority by thoſe 
qualities which naturally produce 1t, 

and promiſe the beſt conduct and pro- 

Kent to the common aitairs of the 
Family. 
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Where the Father comes to Joſe his 
Authority, many of the elder, or wiſer, 
or braver of the Sons increaſe 11 :5-irs 
by the ſame degree : and when buth 
theſe arrive at a certain heighth, the 
Nature of the Government is ready 
for a change 3; and upon the Fathers 
death, or general defection of the Fa- 
mily, they ſucceed in his Authority, 
whil'ft the humour of the whole body 
runs againſt the ſucceſiion, or eleftion 
of any ſingle perſon, which they are. 
grown weary of by lo Jate an example. 
And thus comes 1n what they call an 
Ariſtocracy : But Authority contracting 
it {elf (as it ſeems naturally to do till 


1t ends in a point or fingle Perſon 
this Government falls OE into 
the hands of a few who eſtabliſh it in 


their Families : and that 1s called an 
Oligarchy. It the Authority come to 
be loſt in either of theſe forms 3 while : 
the Children of the Family grow into 
the manners, and qualities, and per- 
haps into the condition and poverty 
of Servants: and while many of the 
Servants by induſtry and virtue, arrive 
at riches and eſteem, then the nature 
of the Government inclines to a De- 
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mocracy or Papular State, which is the ranuii 
neareſt confuſion, or Azarchy ; and of- he Corr 
ten runs into it, unleſs upheld or di- certain CON q 
rected by the Authority of one, or of (100 and P 
ſome few in the State ; though per- of libert1es Al 
haps without Titles or marks of any mon Natives 


extraordinary Office or Dignity. ment : It by 
a0d1t100s, 4 
over vaſt Tra 


vernments founded upon Con- of People; 1 
Ext may have ſucceeded thoſe at the ancle 
founded upon Authority : But the firſt Modern of 
of them {ſhould rather ſeem to have After luc 
been agreed between Princes and Sub- the conquer! 
jets, than between men of equal Rank nd Great up 
and Power. For the original of Sub- of Spoils, an 
jection was, I ſuppoſe, when one Na- they grow 
tion warring again(t another (for things 11 their ov 
neceſlary to Life, or for Women, or that mhabitt 
for extent of Land ) overcame their . «xr Juriſdittic 
enemies : if they only won a Battel, Tapes reſe 
and put their enemies to flight, thoſe Cultom of ir 
they took Priſoners became theirSlaves, ons in all 
and continued fo 1n their Generations, | NOW to x 
unleſs infranchized by their Maſters: _ | Cuſtom dos 
But 1f by great ſlaughter or frequent ' time 
victories, they ſubJued the very cou- | TheP 
rages of their enemies, while great tO the cond 
numbers of them remained alive 3 weak grad up 
| the 
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the vanquiſht Nation became ſubject to 
the Conquerors by Agreement,and upon 
certain conditions of ſafety and prote- 
ction 3 and perhaps equal enjoyment 
of liberties and cuſtoms, with the com- 
mon Natives under the other Govern- 
ment : If by ſuch frequent ſucceſles and 
additions, a Nation extended it ſelf 
over vaſt Tracts of Land. and numbers 
of People; it thereby arrived in time 
at the ancient name of Kingdom, or 
Modern of Empire. 

After ſuch a victory, the chiefeſt of 
the conquering Nations, become Rich 
and Great upon the diviſions of Lands, 
of Spoils, and of Slaves : By all which 
they grow into Power, are Lords 
in their own Lands, and over thoſe 
that inhabit them, with certain Rights 
or Juriſdictions, and upon certain ho- 
mages reſerved to the Prince. The 
cuſtom of imploying theſe great per- 
ſons 1n all great Offices, and Councils, 
grows to paſs for a Right; as all 
Cuſtom does with length and force of 
time. 

The Prince that Governs according 
to the conditions of {nbjection at firſt 
agreed upon ( of which Uſe 1s 17 

[1s 
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Authentique frecord }) and according 
io the ancient Cuſtoms, which are the 
original Laws (and by which the Right 
of {ucccthon 1n the Crown, as well as 
private Inheritance and Common Ju- 
ſtice is directed and eſtablifht) 1s called 
a Lawful Sovereign : He that breaks 
and violatcs theſe ancient Conſtitutions 
(eſpecially that of Succeſſion) 1s termed 
an Uſurper. 

A Free Nation is that, which has 
never been conquered or thereby en- 
ter'd into any conditions of Subjection, 
as the Romans were, before they were 
ſubdued by the Goths and Vandals : 
and as the Tarks ſeem to be at this 
time; who having been called from 
Septkia to afliſt the Grecian Empire 
againl(t that of the Saracens, made them- 
fclves Maſters of both. 

In Countreys ſafer from Forreign 
Invaſions cither by Seas or Rivers, by 
Mountains and Paſles, or great TI racts 
of rough barrenarid uninhabited Lands, 
Pcople lived generally .in ſcattered 
dwellings, or ſmall Villages : but where 
Invaſion 1s calie and patlage open, and 
bordering Nations are great and valt- 
ant 3 mcn croud together and leck 
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their ſafety from number better united, 
and from Walls and other Fortificati- 
ons, the uſe whereof 1s to make the 
few a match for the many, ſo as they 
may Fight or Treat on cqual terms. 
And this is the original of Citics ; but 
the greatneſs and riches of them en- 
creaſe according to the commodiou{\- 
neſs of their ſ{cituation, in fertile Coun- 
tries, Or upon Rivers and Havens ; 
which {ſurpaſs the greateſt fertility 
of any Soil, 1n furniſhing plenty of 
all things neceflary to Life or Lux- 
ury. 

When Families meet together, ſur- 
round themlelves by Walls ; fall into 
Order and Laws ( cither invented by 
the wiſdom of ſome one, or {ome few 
men 3 and from the evidence of their 
publick utility received by all ; or elfe 
introduced by experience and time ) 
and theſe Citics preferve themlclves in 
the enjoyment of their Polic{htons, and 
oblervance of their Inſtitutions, againſt 
all Invaſtons ; and never are forced tg 
tubmit to the will of any Conqueror, 
or conditions of any abſolute Subjc- 
ction 5 They are called free Citics, wm 


'of ſuch there were many of old. 


Greece 
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Greece and Sicily, deducing their ori- 
onal from ſome one Founder or Law- 
o1ver : And are many now 1n Germany 
{ubject to no Laws but their own, and 
thoſe of the Empire, which 1s an Union 
of many Soveraign Powers, by whoſe 
general conſent 1n their Dyets, all its 
Conſtitutions are framed and eſta- 
bliſht. 

Commonwealths were nothing more 
in their original, but free Cities,though 
ſometimes by force of orders, and dif- 
cipline, or of a numerous and valiant 
people, they have extended themſelves 
into mighty Dominions : and often by 
Scituation and Trade, grow to valt 
Riches, and thereby to great Power 
by force of mercenary Arms. And 
theſe ſeem to be the more artificial, as 
| thoſe of a ſingle Perſon the more Na- 
tural Governments 3 being forced to 
ſupply the want of Authority by wiſe 
inventions, orders and inſtitutions. 


For Authority can never be ſo. 


great 1N many as in one, becauſe the 
opinion of thoſe qualities which ac- 
quire it, cannot be equal in ſeveral 
perfons: 
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— Theſe Governments ſeem to be intro- 
duced either by the wiſdom and mo- 
deration of ſome one Lawgiver, who 
has Authority enough with the people 
to be followed and obſerved in all his 
orders and advices; and yet prefers 
that which he eſteems publick utility, 
before any intereſt or greatneſs of 
his own ( ſuch were Lycurgus in Spar- 
ta, and golon in Athens , and Timoles?r 


in Syracuſe); Or elſe by the conflu- 


ence of many Families out of ſome 
Countries expoſed to ſome fierce or 
barbarous invaſions, into places fortifi- 
ed by Nature, and ſecure from the 
fury and miſery of ſuch Conquelts. 
Such were Rhodes of old, and ſeveral 
{mall Iflands upon the Coaſts of Tein 5 
and fuch was Venice founded upon the 
Inundation of the barbarons Nations 
over {taly : Or laſtly, by the ſuppret- 
ſion and extinction of ſome Tyranny, 
which being thrown off by the violent 
indignation .of an oppreiled people, 
makes way for a Popular Governmenr, 
or at leait ſome form very contrary to 
that which they latcly execrated, and 
deteſted : 'Such were Rowze upon the 
expulſion of the Targzins z and the 
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United Provinces upon their revolt 
from Spain : Yet are none of theſe 
forms to be raiſed or upheld without 
the influence of Authority, acquired 
by the force or opinion of thoſe vir- 
tues above-mentioned, which concur'd 
in Brutzs among the Romans, and in 
Prince William of Orange among thoſe 
of the Netherlands. Ss 

I will not enter into the Arguments 

or compariſons of the ſeveral forms of 
Government that have been, or are mn 
the World ; wherein that cauſe ſeenis 
commonly the better, that has the bet- 
ter advocate, or 1s advantaged by freſh- 
er experience and impreſitons of good 
or evil from any of the Forms among 
thoſe that judg: They have all their 
heighths and their falls, their ſtrong 
and weak (des ; are capable of great 
perfections, and ſubjectto great corrup- 
tions : and though:the preference ſeem 
already decided in what has been ſaid 
of a ſingle Perſons being the original 
and natural Government 3 and that it 
1s capable of the greateſt Authority 
C which 1s the foundation of all caſe, 
ſatety, and order, in the Governments 
of the World ) yet it may 64 
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LOSS. 
the moſt reaſonably concluded, That 
thoſe forms are beſt, which have been 
longeſt received and authorized in a 
Nation by cuſtom and uſe; and intb 
which the humours and manners of the 
people run with the moſt general and 
{trongeſt current. 

Or elle, that thoſe are the beſt Go- 
vernments, where the beſt men Go- 
vern ; and that the difference is not ſb 
great 1n the forms of Magiſtracy, as in 
the perſons of Magiſtrates z which may 
be the ſenſe of what was ſaid of old 
( taking wiſe and good men, to be 
meant by Philoſophers) that the beſt 
Governments were thoſe, where Kings 
were Philoſophers, or Philoſophers 
Kings: 


HE ſafety and firmneſs of any 
. frame of Government, may be 
belt judged by the rules of Archite- 
Fure, which teach us that the Pyramid 
1s of all figures the firmeſt, and leaſt 
{ubject to be ſhaken or overthrown by 


any concuſtions, or accidents from the 
Earth or Air: and it grows {till fo 


much the firmer, by how much broader 
G 2 the 
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the bottom and ſharper tae top. 
__ The ground upon which all Govertz- 
ment ſtands, 1s the con{ent of the peo= 
ple, or the greateſt or ſtrongeſt part of 
them whether this proceed from re- 
flections upon what 1s paſt by the rever- 
ence of an Authority under which they 
and their Anceſtors have for many Ages 
been born and bred ; or from ſenſe of 
what 1s preſent, by the eaſe, plenty,and 
ſafety they enjoy : or from opinions of 
what 1s to come, by the fearsthey have 
from the preſent Government, or hopes 
from another. Now that Government 
which by any of theſe, or all theſe 
ways takes in the conſent of the 
greateſt number of the People, and 
conſequently their delires and refoluti- 
ons to {ſupport it, may juſtly be ſaid to 
have the broadeſt bottom, and to ſtand 
upon the largeſt compaſs of ground : 
and if it terminate in the Authority of 
one lingle perſon, 1t may hikewiſe be 
{aid to haye the narroweſt top, and fo 
to make the figure of the firmeſt ſort 
of Pyramid. 

On the contrary, a Government 
which by alienating the affections, '1o- 
ting the opinions , and croſling the 1n- 
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tereſts of the people, leaves out of its 
compals the greateſt part of their con- 
ſent 53 may juſtly be ſaid, inthe ſame 
degrees 1t thus loſcs ground, tO Nar- 
row its bottom : and if this be done 
to ſerve the Ambition, humour the 
Paſſion, ſatisfy the Appetites, or ad- 
vance the Power and Intereſts not 
only of one man, but of two, or more, 
or many that come to {hare 1n the Go- 
vernment : By this means the top may 
be juſtly ſaid to grow broader ; as the 
bottom narrower by the other : Now 
by the ſame degrees that either of theſe 
happen, the ſtability of the figure 1s by 
the ſame leflenced and wmnpaired 5 fo as 
at certain degrees 1t begins to grow 
ſubject to accidents of wind, and of 
weather, and at certain others, It 15 
{ure to fall of it felf, or by the leaſt 
Inake that happens, to the ground. 
By theſe meaſures it will appear, that 
a Monarchy where the Frince governs 
by the affetions, and according tO the 
Opinions and intereſts of his people 5 
or the bulk of them (that 1s, by many 
degrees the greateſt or ſtrongeſt p art 
of them ) makes of all others the feſt 
and fiirmeft Government : and on the 
3 CON=- 
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contrary a Popular State which is not 
founded in the general humours and 
intereſts of the people, but only of the 
perſons who hare: in the Government, 
or depend upan it, is of all others the 
mo{t uncertain, unſtable. and ſubject 
to the moſt frequent and eaſe changes. 
That a Monarchy the Icſs it takes 
in of the Peoples opinions and intereſts, 
and the more it takes1n of the paſſions 
and intereſis of particular men (Beſides 
thoſe of the Prince, and contrary to 
thoſe of the people ) the more unſta- 
ble it grows, and the more endangered 
by every ſtorm in the Air, or every 
ſhake of. the earth; and a Common- 
wealth, the more it takes in of the 
oeneral humour and bent of the Peo- 
ple, and the more 1t ſpires up to a head 
' the Authority of "me one Perſan 
founded upon the love and eſteem of 
the People ; the firmer it ſtands, and 
icſs ſubject to danger or change by any 
concuſtions of earth or of air. 

| *Tis true that a Pyramis reverſed 
may ſtand for a while vpen its point, 
if EY by admirable skill, and 
held up by perpetual care, and there 
be a calm 1n the Air about 'it'; Nay oF 
Lne 
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the point be very hard and ſtrong, and 
the ſoil very yielding and ſoft 3 1t may 
pierce into the ground with time, fo 
as to grow the firmer the longer 1t 
ſtands : But this laſt can never happen 
if either the top of the figure be weak 
or ſoft, or if the ſail be hard and roughz 
and at the beſt it 1s ſubject to be over- 
thrown, if not by its own weight, yet 
when ever any forreign weight ſhall 
chance to fall upon any part of it; and 
the firſt muſt overturn when ever there 
happens any inequality 1n the ballance, 
or any negligence in the hands that ſct 
It up; and even without either of 
thoſe when ever there arrives any vio- 
lence to ſhake it, either from the winds 
abroad, or thoſe in the bowels of the 
earth where it ſtands. 

I will not pretend fram this Schem- 
to preſage, or judg of the future e- 
vents that may attend any Governments, 
which 1s the buſineſs of thoſe that are 
more concerned 1n them than I am, and 
write with other delizn than that alone 
of diſcovering or clearing truth : Bur 
} think any man may deduce from it 
tne cauſes of the ſeveral revolutions 
that we find upon record to have han- 
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pen'd 10 the Governments of the World: 
Except ſuch as have been brought 
about by the unreliſtable force and con- 
queſts of ſome Nations over others 
whom they very much ſurmounted in 
Strength, Courage, and Numbers : Yet 
che brave, long, and almoſt incredible 
defences that have ſtill been made by 
thoſe Governments which were rooted 
in the general affe&ions, eſteem and 
intereſts of the Nation 5 make 1t ſeem 
probable that almoſt all the Conqueſts 
we read of have been made way for, 
or in ſome meaſure facilitated, 1f not 
aftifted by the weakneſs of the con- 
quered Government, grown from the 
difetteem, diſſatisfaction, or indifferen- 
cy of the People : or from thoſe vict- 
ous and efteminate conſtitutions of bo- 
dy and mind among them, which ever 
Crow up In the corrupt Air of a weak 
or looſe, a vicious or a factious State : 


And ſuch can never be ſtrong in the 


hearts of the People 3 nor conſequent- 
iy firm uvon that which 1s the truc 
hottom 67 all Governments 1n the 
World. | Rs 
Thus the {mall 4rtiemian State rc- 
3tcd-with ſucceols the valt Power and 
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Forces of the Perſ;ans in the time of 
Miltiades and Themiſtocles; Rome thoſe 
of the Gauls in the time of Camillns : 
And the vaſt Armies collected from 
Africk,, Spain, and the greateſt part of 
Italy in the Carthaginian Wars (under 
the conduct of ſeveral great Captains; 
but chiefly Fabizs and Scipio); The lit- 
tle Principality of Epire was Invincible 
by the whole Power of the Txrks in 
Three ſeveral Invaſttons under their 
Prince Caſtriot (commonly called Scan- 
derbeg); the Kingdom of Leow and 
Oviedo by all the Wars of the Moors, 
or Saracens for many ages : The State 
of Venice by thoſe of the Txrks; The 
9w7tzers by the Power of the Empe- 
rors 3 and the Holanders by that of 
Ypain « Becauſe in all theſe Wars the 
People were both united, and ſpirited 
by the common Love of their Coun- 
trey, their Liberty, or Reltgion : Or 
by the more particular eſteem and love 
of their Princes and Leaders. 

In the Conquelts of the Lydians by 
Cyrus, and the Perſians by Alexander 
of the great Aſran and Egyptian Kings 
by the Ro-24z State, and of all the Ro- 
27 Provinces by the ſcveral Northern 


(or 


5 
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Cor as they were uſually called barba- 
rous ) Nations; of the Spaxzards by the 
Moors ; and of our Ancient Britains by 
the Saxons 2 It 1s calle and obvious to 
oblerve that the reſi{tances were render- 
ed faint and weak ; either by the ſoft 
and efteminate diſpoſitions of the peo- 
ple grown up under the eaſineſs, or ex- 
amples of Vicious or Luxurious Princes, 
whom they neither honoured nor wil- 
lingly obeyed: Or elſe by the common 
hatred and difdain of their preſent {ſer- 
vitude, which they were content to 
change. for any other that came 1n their 
way: Or laſtly, by the diſtracted fadti- 
ons of a diſcontented Nation, who a- 
greed in no one common deſign or de- 
defence 5 nor under any Authority 


grounded upon the general love, or 


eſteem of the People. 

Of Inſtability and changes of Go- 
vernments arrived by narrowing their 
bottoms, which are the conſent or con- 
currence of the peoples affections and 
intereſts; all ſtories and ages afford con- 
tinual examples. From hence proceed- 
cd the frequent tumults, editions, and 
alterations in the Commonwealths of 
Athens, and Kome, as often as either by 
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the charms of Orators, or the ſway of 
men grown to unuſual Power and 
Riches; the Governments were en- 
gaged in Counſels or Actions contra- 
ry to the general intereſts of the Peo- 
ple. Hence the ſeveral violent changes 
that have arrived in the Races, or Per- 
ſons of the Princes of England, France, 
or 9pain - Nor has the force hereof ap- 
peared any where more viſible than in 
France, during the Reign of Hewry 
the Third, and a conſtant Succeſſion of 
Minions ( as they were then called ) 
where all was conducted by the private 
paltons, humours, and intereſts of a 
tew perſons 1n ſole confidence with 
the King, contrary to thoſe more pub- 
lick and current of the people ; till 
He came to loſe at fir{t all eſteem, after- 
wards obedience, and at laſt his Life in 
the troubles given him by the League. * 
That Government was 1n the ſame 
manner expoſed to the Dominion of 
ſucceeding Favorites, during the. Re- 
gency of the Queen-Mother in the Mi- 
nority of Lewis the 13th, which occa- 
ſtoned perpetual commotions in that 
State, and changes of the Miniſtry, and 
would certainly have produced thoſe 
| in 
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in the Government too ; if Richeljer 
having gained the abſ{olute aſcendant in 
that Conrt, had not 1ngaged in the de- 
figns at firſt of a War upon the Hygo- 
zotts, and after that was ended, upon 
9pair 3, Tn both which he fell in with 


the current humour and diſpolitions of 


the People : which with the proſpe- 
rous {uccefles of both thoſe enterpriſes, 


helped to bear up him and the Govern- 


ment, againſt all the hatred and conti- 
nual practices of the great Ones in the 
Kingdom. 

But the two freſheſt examples may 
be drawn from the Revolutions of Erg- 
land 1n the year Sixty 3 and of Ho//and 
in Seventy two: In the Firſt, The 
uſurped Powers that had either deſign- 
ed no Root, or at leaſt drawn none but 


only in the afteCtions and intereſts of 


thoſe that were engaged with the Go- 
verament 3 thought themſelves Secure 


In the Strength of an unfoiled Army of 


above Sixty thouſand men, and mm a 
\evenue proportionable, raiſed by the 
awe of their Forces, though with the 
mock-forms of Legal Supphes by pre- 


tended Parlaments : Yet we ſaw them. 


forced to give way to the bent, and 
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current humour of the People, in fa- 


vour of their Ancient and Lawful Go- 
vernment 3 and this mighty Army of a 
ſudden loſe their Heart and their 
Strength, abandon what they had fo 
long called their Cauſe, and their In- 
tereſt, and content themſelves to be 
moulded again into the Maſs of the Peo- 
ple 3 and by conſpiring with the gene- 
ral humour of the Nation, make way 
for the Kings glorious rc{tauration 
without a drop of blood drawn, in the 
end of a quarrel the beginning and 
courſe whereof had been fo fatal to the 
Kingdom. 
For the other in Ho//and, the conſti- 
tution of their Government had con- 
tinued Twenty years in the hands of 


their Popular Magiſtrates, after the ex- 


clalion or intermiſſion of the Autho- 
rity of the Houſe of Orange upon the 
death of the laſt Prince, and infancy 
of this. The chief direction of their 
aftairs had for Eighteen years lain con- 


'ftantly in the hands of their Penſioner - 


de IVitt, a Miniſter of the greateſt Au- 
thority and Sufficiency , the greateſt 
Application and Induſtry that was ever 


his 
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his Miniſtry, He and his Party had re- 
duced not only all the Civil charges of 
the Government in his Province, but 
in 4 manner all the Military Commands 
in the Army out of the hands of per- 
ſons affectionate to the Houſe of Orange, 
into thoſe eſteemed ſure and faſt to the 
Intereſts of their more Popular State. 
And all this had been attended for fo 
long a courſe of years with the perpe- 
tual ſucceſs of their affairs, . by the 
growth of their Trade, Riches, and 
Power at home, and the conſideration 
of their Neighbours abroad : Yet the 
general humour of kindneſs in the peo- 
ple to their old form of Government 
under the Princes of Orange, grew up 
with the Age and Virtues of the young 
Prince, ſo as to raiſe the proſpect of 
ſome unavoidable revolutions among 
them for ſeveral years before it arrived. 
And we have ſeen 1t grow to that 
heizhth 1n this preſent year, upon the 
Princes coming to the Two and twen« 
tieth of his Age (the time aſſigned him 
by their Conſtitutions for his entring 
upon the publick charges of their M;- 
lice) that though it had found themin 
Peace, it muſt have occaſioned ſome 
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violent ſedition in their State : But 
meeting with the conjuncture of a For- 
reign Invaſion, It broke out into ſo fu- 
rious a rage of the People, and ſuch 
general tumults through the whole 
Countrey, as ended in the Blood of 
their chief Miniſters : In the diſplacing 
all that were ſuſpected to be of their 
party hems Ae the Government 3 
In the full reſtitution of the Princes Au- 
thority, to the higheſt point any of his 
Anceſtors ever enjoyed : But withall, 
in ſuch a diſtraction of their Councils, 
and their Actions, as made way for the 
eaſte ſucceſſes of the French Invaſian s 
for the loſs of almoſt Five of their Pro- 
vinces in Two months time, and for the 
general preſages of utter ruin to their 
State. 
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Dublin Fuly 224, 1675, 


E-S-3-A--L 


ADVANCEMENT 


Of TRADE mn 
IRELAND. 
Written to the Earl of Eſſex, Lord Liens 
tenant of that Kingdom, 


My LOR D, 
- Know riot what it 
= < & was that fell into dif 
MAS courſe t'other day, 
&-, and gave your Ex- 
W- cellency the occation 
Y WAR of deiiririg me to dt+ 
NAN RX Os geſt into ſome Me- 
thod 1 upon Paper, the means and 
ways | eſteemed molt proper for the 


advancing of Trade in ſreland : This 
H I knovf 
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L know very well, that you did 1t mn 


a manner, and with Exprcfſhtons too 


obliging to be refuſed, and out of 2 
deſign ſo publick and generous, as 
ought not to be diſcouraged. I had 
therefore much rather obcy your 
Lordſhip in this point, how 1ll ſoever 
1 do it, than excuſe my \elf, though 
never {ſo welf, which were much cafier 
than the other. For I might alledg 
that neither my Birth nor my Breeding 
has been at all in this Countrey : TI hat 
E have paſled only one ſhort period of 
my life here, and the greateſt part there- 
of wholly out of buſineſs and publick 
thoughts 5 That I have fince been Ten 
years abſent from it 5 and amnow here 
upon no other occaſion than of a ſhort 
Viſit to ſome of my Friends : Which 
are all Circumſtances that- make me a 
very improper ſubject for ſuch a com- 
mand, Burt I fuppoſe the vein I have 


had of running into ſpeculations of 
this kind upon a greater ſcene of 


Trade, and in a Countrey where I 


was more a ſtranger z and the too par- | 


tial favour your Lordinp has expreſt 
to another Diſcourſe of this nature, 
have colt me this preſent ſervice 3 and 

you 
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you have thought fir to puniſh me for 
one-folly, by engaging me to commit 
another 3 like the Confeflor, that pre- 
{cribed a Drunkard the penance of be- 
Ing drunk again. However it is, your 
Lordſhip ſhall be obzyed, and therein 
I hope' to be enough excuſed 3 which 
1s all I pretend to upon this occa- 
[+ '- Ink | 
Before. I enter upon the confidera- 
tions of Trade which are more gene- 
ral, and may be more laſting in this 
Kingdom I will obſerve to your Lord- 
{hip ſome particular Circumſtances in 
the Conſtitution and Government , 
which have been hitherto, and may be 
long the great diſconragers of Trade 
and Riches here ; And tome others in 
the preſcnt Conzjuncture, which are 
abſolutely mortal to it 3 that ſo you 
may not expect to find remedies where 
indeed there 1s none 3 nor ſuffer men, 
like buſte ignorant Phyſicians, to ap- 
ply ſuch as are contrary to the diſcaſlc, 
becauſe they cannot find ſuch as are pro- 
per for it. | | 
The true and natural ground of 
Trade and Riches, is number of Peo- 
ple, in proportion to the compaſs of 
H 2 Ground 


100} 
Ground they inhabit. This makes all 
things neceſlary to ife dear, and that 
forces men to indultry and parlimony. 
Theſe Cuſtoms which grow firſt from 
neceſſity, come with time to be habi- 
tual in a Countrey. And where-ever 
they are ſo, that place muſt grow great 
in Trafhick and Riches, 1t not diſtur- 
bed by ſome accidents or revolutions, 
as of Wars, of Plagues, or Famines, by 
which the People come to be either 

ſcattered or deſtroyed. 
| People are altiptied in a Countrey 
by the temper of the Climate favoura- 
ble to Generation, to Health, and long- 


life. Or clſe by the Circumſtances of 


ſafety and caſe under the Government; 
the credit whereof invites men over tO 
it, when they cannot be either ſafe or 
eafie at home. When things are once 
in motion, Trade begets Trade, as fire 
does fre, and People go much where 
much People are already gone. SO men 
run {ti]1 to a crowd where they ſee it 


in rhe ſtreets, or the ficlds, - though 1t 


be only to do as others do, to {ce orto 

be entertained, | 
The want of Trade in Ireland pros 
cecus from the want of People, and this 
19 
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ts not grown from any ill qualities of 
the Climate or Air, but chiefly from 
the frequent Revolutions of ſo many 
Wars and Rebellions, ſo great Slaugh- 
ters and CaJamities of Mankind as have 
at ſeveral Intervals of time ſucceeded 
the firſt Conqueſt of this Kingdom in 
Henry the Seconds time, until the year 
16535 Iwo very great Plagues fol- 
lowed the two great Wars, thoſe of 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign, and the laſt ; 
which helped to drain the current 
{tream of Generation in the Coun- 
trey. 

The diſcredit which is grown upon 
the Conſtitutions or Settlements of 
this Kingdom, by ſo frequent and un- 
happy Revolutions that for many ages 
have infeſted it, has been the great diſ- 
couragement to other Nations to tran(- 
plant themſelves hither, and prevailed 
further than all the invitations which 
the cheapneſs and plenty of the Coun- 
trey has made them, So that had it 
not been for the numbers of the Brz- 
tiſh, which the neceſſity of the late 
Wars at firſt drew over, and of ſuch 
who either as Adventurers or Soldiers 
icated themſelves here upon account of 

; FB TR 
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the ſatisfaction made to them 1n Land, though they 
the Countrey had by the laſt War and | port chem b 
Plague been left in a manner deſo- Trad, be 
late. men go of 


Beſides, the ſubordinancy of the Go- 
vernment changing hands ſo often, 
makes an unſteddineſs 1n the purſuit of: 
the publick Intereſts of the Kingdom, 
gives way to the emulations of the dit- 
ferent Factions, and draws the favour 
or countenance of the Government 
ſometimes to one party or intereſt, 
ſometimes to another 3 this makes dit- 
ferent motions in mens minds, railing 
hopes and fears, and opinions of un- 
certainty in their poſleſhons 53 and 
thereby in the peace of the Coun- 
trey. 

This ſubordinacy mm the Government, 
and emulation of parties, with the 
want ſometimes. of Authority 1n the 
Governour ( by the weakneis of his 
credit and ſupport at Court ) occaſi- 
ons the perpetual agencies or journeys 
into Ezglaud of all perſons that have 
any conſiderable pretences 11 {reland, 
and money to purſue them 5 which end 


many times 1n long abodes, and fre- 
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though they have no money to ſup- 
port them but what 1s drawn out of 
Ireland. Beſides, the young Gentle- 

men go of courſe for their breeding 
there, ſome ſeek their health, and o0- 
thers their entertainment 1n a better 
Climate or Scene ; By theſe mcans the 
Tountrey loſes the expence of many of 
the richeſt perſons or familics at home, 
and mighty ſums of money muſt needs 


go over from hence into Ergland, 


which the great ſtock of rich Native 
Commodities here can make the only 
amends for. 

Theſe Circumſtances ſo prejudicial 
to the encreaſe of Trade and Riches 1n 


a Countrey, ſfecm natural or at leaſt 


nave ever been incident to the Govern« 
ment here, and without them the Na- 
tive fertility of the Soil and Seas 1n ſo 
many rich Commodities improved by 
multitude of pcople and induſtry, with 
the advantage of {o many excellent Ha- 
vens, and a Tcituation {9 commodious 
for all forts of forreign Trade, muſt 
needs have rendred this Kingdom ONC 
of the richeſt in Errope, and macle 2 
mignty encreale both of ſtrength and 
Fcvenue to the Crown of England ; 
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whereas it has hitherto been rather e- 
ſteemed and found to be our weak fide, 
and to have coſt vs more blood anid 
treaſure than *tis worth. | 

Since my late arrival in Treland, 1 
have found a very unuſual, but I doubt 
very juſt complaint concerning the 
ſcarcity of Money, which occalioned 
many airy Propolittons for the remedy 
of 1t, and among the reft that of rai- 
{ing ſome, or all of the Coyns here, 
This was chiefly grounded upon the 
Experience made as they ſay about the 
Duke of Ormonds coming firſt over 
hither in 1663, when the Plate-pieces 
of Eight were raiſed three pence in 
the picce, and a a mighty plenty of mo- 
ney was obiervec to grow in lreland 
for a year or two after, But this ſeems 
to me a very miſtaken account, and to 
have depended wholly upon other cir- 
eumſtances little taken notice of, and 
not at all upon the raiſing of the Mo- 
ney to which 1t 1s by ſome great men 
attributed, For firir, there was about 
that time a general peace and ſerenity 
which had newly ſucceeded a general 
trouble and cloud throughout all His 
aa jelties Rangdoms 3 then after two 
_ years 
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years attendance in Exgland upon the 
ſettlement of Ireland ( there on the 
forge ) by all perſons and parties here 
that were conh1derably intereſted in it, 
the Parliament being called here, and 
the main ſettlement of Ireland wound 
up in Ergland, and put into the Duke 
of Ormonds hands to pals here into an 
Act ; all perſons came over 1n a ſhoal 
either to attend their own concern- 
ments 1n the main, or more particu- 
larly to make their Courte to the Lord 
Lieutenant upon whom His Majeſty 
had at that time in a manner wholly 
devolved the care and diſpoſition of 
all affairs in this Kingdom : This made 
a ſudden and mighty ſtop of that iſſue 
of Money which had for two years run 
perpetually out of ſrelazd into Erng- 
land, and kept it all at home. Nor is 
the very expence of the Duke of Or- 
m0nds Own great Patrimonial eſtate 
with that of ſeveral other Families that 
came over at that time, of ſmall conl1- 
deration 1n the ſtock of this Kingdom. 
Beſides, there was a great ſum of Mo- 
ney 1n ready Coyn brought over out 
of Ereland at the ſame time towards 
tae arrcars of the Army ; Which are 


all 
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all circumſtances that muſt needs have 
made a mighty change 1n the courſe of 
ready money here. All the ettect that 
1 conceive was made by crying up the 
pieces of Eight, was to bring in much 
more of that Species inſtead of others 
current here ( as indeed all the Money 
brought from Ez92/2d was of that fort, 
and complained of 1n Parliament to be 
of a worſe allay ), and to carry away 
much Ezeliſh Money 1n exchange for 
Plate-pieces, by which a Trade was 
driven very beneficial to the Traders, 
but of mighty loſs to the Kingdom 
in the intrinſick value of their Mo= 
ney. | 
The Circumſtances at this time ſeem 
£0 be juſt the reverſe of what they were 
thenz The Nations engaged in a War 
the moſt fatal to trade of any that could 
ariſe The ſettlement of ſreland iha- 
ken at the Court, and falling into new 
diſquifitions ( whether 1n truth or in 
Common Opinion, 1s all a cate ): This 
draws continual Agencies and Journeys 
of People concerned into Erglara, to 
watch the motions of the main wheel 
there, Beſides, the Licutenants of 
frelaud fince the Duke of Ormond's 
; | time, 
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time, have had little in their diſpoſi- 
tion here, and only executed the re- 
ſolutions daily taken at Court in parti- 
cular as well as general affairs, which 
has drawn thither the attendance of all 
private pretenders. The great Eſtates 
of this Kingdom have been four or five 
years conſtantly ſpent in Emeland. Mo- 
ney, inltead of coming over hither for 
pay of the Army, has ſince the v\ ar 
began, been tranſmitted thither for pay 
of thoſe Forces that were called from 
hence. And laſtly, This War has had 
a more particular and mortal influence 
upon the Trade of this Countrey, than 
upon any other of His Majeſcties King- 
doms. 

For by the Act againſt Tranſporta- 
tion of Catitel into England, the Trade 
of this Countrey which run wholly 
thither before, was turned very much 
into forreign parts 5 but by this War 
the laſt 1s ſtopped, and the other not 
being open'd, there 1s 1n a manner no 
vent for any Commodity but of Wool. 
This necethty has forced the Kingdom 
to gO on {t1]] with their forreign Trade, 
but that has been with ſuch mighty Ioſ- 
xs, by the great number of Dutch Pri- 
TE he Vatcers 
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vateers plying about the Coaſts, and 
the want of Engliſh Fregats to ſecure 
them, that the ſtock of the Kingdom 
muſt be extreamly diminiſhed. Yet by 


the continuance of the ſame expence 


and luxury in point of living, Money, 


gocs over into England to fetch what: 
mult ſupply it, though little Commo- 
dities goes either there or. abroad to 
make any conſiderable ballance ; By all 
which 1t muſt happen, that with ano- 
ther years continuance of the War, 
there will hardly be Money left 1n this 


Kingdom to turn the common Markets, 


ar pay any Rents, or leave any cireu- 
lation further than the receipts of the 
Cuſtoms and Quit-rents, and the Pays 
of the Army, which in both kinds muſt 
be the laſt that fail. 

In ſuch a conjuncture, the crying up 
of any ſpecies of money will but en- 
creaſe the want of: it 1n general; for 
while there goes not out commodity 
to ballance that which 1s brought 1, 
and no degree of gains by exportation 
Will make amends for the venture ; 
what ſhould money come in for, unlets 
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remains equal indeed in denomination, 
but lower in the intrinſique value than 
it was before? In {hort, while this 
War laſts, and our Seas are 1ll guarded, 
all that can be done towards preſer- 
ving the ſmall remainder of Money in 
this Kingdom, 1s, Firſt, to introduce 
as far as can be, a vein of Parſimony 
throughout the Countrey in all things 
that are not perfeGtly the nativegrowths 
and manufactures : Then by teverity 
and ſteddineſs of the Government (as 
far as will be permitted ) to keep up 
in ſome credit the preient peace and 
ſettlement. And laſtly, To force men 
to a degree of induſtry, by ſuffering 
none to hope that they ſhali be able 
to live by rape or frand. For in 
{ome diſeaſes of a Civil as well as a 
Natural body, all that can be done 
1s to faſt and to reſt, to watch and to 
prevent accidents, to truſt to methods 
rather than rmedicines or remedies & 
and with patience to expect till the 
humours being ſpent, and the Crifs 
paſt, way may be made for the na- 
tural returns of health and of 


{trength. 


1his 
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This beirig premiſed as peculiar e1- 
ther to the Government 1n general, or 
to the preſent conjuntture 3 I ſhall pro- 
ceed to ſuch Obſervations as occur con- 
cerning the ways of advancing the 
common and ſtanding Trade of this 

a1ngdom, 

The Trade of a Countrey ariſes from 
the native growths of the So1l, or Seas, 
the Manufactures, the commodioulſneſs 
of Ports, and the ſtore of Shipping 


which belong to it. ' The 1mprove- 


ment therefore of Tfade in 1reland, 


muſt be conſidered in the ſurvey of 


all theſe Particulars, the defects to which 
at preſent they are ſubje&, and the 
encreaſes they arc capable of receiving 
either from the courſe of time, the 
change of cuſtoms, or the condudct and 
application of the Government. 

The native Commodities or common 
eafie Manufactures which make up the 
Exportation of this Kingdom, and 
conſequently furniſh both the ſtock of 
forreign Commodities confumed 1n the 
Countrey, and that likewiſe of cur- 
rent Money, by which all Trade 1s 
turned ; are Wool, Butter, Beet, Cattel, 
Fin, Iron 5 and by the TON. 
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of theſe, either in the quantity, the 
credit, or the further Manufacture, the 
Trade of Ireland ſeems chiefly to be 
advanced. 

In this Survey one thing mult be ta- 
ken notice of as peculiar to this Coun- 
trey, which 1s, That as in the nature 
of its Government, ſo in the very im- 
provement of its Trade and Riches, 1t 
ought to be conſidered not only 1n its 
own proper intereſt, but . likewiſe in 
its relation to £zeland, to which it is 
ſubordinate, and Upon whoſe weal in 
the main, that of this Kingdom de- 


pends 5 and therefore a regard muſt 


be had of thoſe points wherein the 
Trade of ſreſand comes to interfere 
with any main branches of the Frade 
of England, 1n which caſes the encou- 
ragement of {ſuch Irade ought to be 
either dechned or moderated, and fo 
give way to the intereſt of Trade in 
England, upon the health and vigor 
whereof, the {trength, riches and glo- 
ry of His Majcelties Crowns ſeem chief 
ly to depend. But on the other {1de, 
{ome ſuch : branches of Trade ought 
not wholly to be {uppreſt, but rather 


ſo far admitted as may ſcrve the gene- 


ral 
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ral conſumption of this Kingdom, leſt 
by too great an importation of Com- 
modities, though out of Ergland it 
ſelf, the Money of this Kingdom hap- 
pen to be drawn away 1n ſuch a de- 
gree as not to leave a ſtock ſuffictent 
for turning the Trade at home 3 the 
effe&t hereof would be general diſcon- 


tents among the People, complaints, 


or at leaſt 11] impreſſions of the Go- 
vernment, which in a Countrey com- 
poſed of three ſeveral Nations difter- 
ent to a great degree 1n Language, Cu- 
ſtoms and Religion, as well as Intereſts 
( both of property and dependances ) 
may prove not only dangerous to this 
Kingdom, but to Erglazrd it ſelf. Since 
a ſore in the leg may affect the whole 
body, and in time grow as difficult a 
cure as if it were 1n the head ; eſpe> 
cially where humours abound. 

The Wool of Ireland ſeems not to 
be capable of any encreaſe, nor to fut- 
fer under any defect, the Countrey 
being generally full ſtockt with ſheep, 
cleared of Wolves, the Soil little fub- 
ject to other rotts than of hunger 3 


and all the conſiderable flocks being of 


Ereliſh breed, and the ſtaple of Wool 
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penefally equal with that of Northamp- 
ton or Leiceſterſhire, the improvement 
of this Commodity by ManufaCtures 
in this Kingdom would give ſo great a 
damp to the Trade of England ( of 
which Cloths, Stuffs and Stockine, 
make ſo mighty a part ) that it ſeems 
not fit to be encouraged here, at leaſt 
no further than to ſuch a quantity of 
one or two Summer-ſtufis, 1r:ſh-freeze, 
and. Cloth from Six ſhillings to Four- 


'teen, as may ſupply in ſome meaſure 


* 


the ordinary conſumption of the King- 
dom. That which ſeems moſt neceflary 
1n this branch 1s the careful and ſcycre 
Execution of the Statutes provided to 
forbid the Exportation. of Wool to 
any other parts but to Erelend, which 
15 the more to be watched and feared, 
ſince thereby the preſent Riches of this 
Kingdom would be mightily encreaſed, 
and great advantages might be made by 
the connivance of Governoursz where- 


- as ON the other {ide this would prove a 


molt ſenſible decay, if not deſtruction 


of Manufactures both here and in Erg- 
land it elf. 


f Yarn 
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Tarn is a Commodity very proper 
to this Countrey, but made 1n no great 
quantities 1n any parts befides the North, 
nor any where irito Linnen to any great 
degree, or of ſorts fit for the better 
uſes at home, or exportation abroad 3 
though of all others this ought moſt to 
be encouraged, and was therefore 
chiefly deſigned by the Earl of Straford. 
The Soil produces Flax kindly and well, 
and fine too, anfwerable to the care 
uſed in choice of feed and exerciſe of 
Husbandry 3 and much Land 1s fit for 
it here, which 1s not fo for Corn. The 
Manufacture or 1t 1n gathering or beat- 
ing, is of little toy] or application, 
and ſo the fitter for the Natives of the 
Countrey. Belides, no Women are 
apter to ſpin 1t well than the [r;fh, who 
labouring little in any kind with their 
hands, have their fingers more ſupple 
and ſoft than other Women of the 
poorer condition among us. And this 


may certainly be advanced and im- 


proved into a great Manufacture of 
Linnen, ſo as to beat down the Trade 


both of France and Holland, and draw 
much of the Money which goes from 
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England to thdſe parts upon this occa- 
ſion into the hands of His Majeſiies 
Sub jects of ſrelanud, without crofling 
any intereſt of Trade in Emgland. For 
beſ1des what has been ſaid of Flax and 
Spinning, the Soil and Climate are pro- 
per for whitening both by the frequen- 
cy of Brooks, and alſo of Windsin the 
Countrey. 

Much care was ſpent upon this de- 
ſign 1n an Act of Parliament paſt the 
laſt Seſſion, and ſomething may have 
been advanced by it; but the too great 
rigor 1mpoſed upon the ſowing of cer- 
tain quantities of Flax, has cauſed (and 
perhaps juſtly) a general neglect in the 
Execution and common guilt has made 
the penalties impracticable 3 fo as the 
main effect has been ſpoiled by too 
much diligence, and the Child killed 
with kindneſs. For the Money apply- 
ed by that AG to the encouragement 
of making fine Linnen, and broad 
(which I think is twenty pounds every 
year 1n each County ), though the 
inſtitution was good, yct it has not | 
reached the end, by encouraging any 


conſiderable application that way ; fo 


J] 2 that 
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that ſometimes one {hare of that Mg- 
ney is paid to a lingle pretender at the 

Sizes, or Seſſions; and ſometimes a ſhare 
| 4s ſaved for want of any pretender at 
all. 

This Trade may be advanced by 
ſome amendments to the laſt A& in 
another Sc{lion, whereby the neceſlity 
of ſowing Flax may be ſo limited, as 
to be made ealily practicable, and ſo 
may be forced by the ſeverity of levy- 
ing the. penalties Enacted. And for 
the Money allotted in the Counties, 
no perſon ought to carry the firſt, ſecond 
or third price, without producing two 
picces of Linnen of each ſort ( where- 
as one only now 1s neceſlary. ) And 
fevere defences may be made againſt 
weaving any Linnen under a certam 
breadth, fuch as may be of better ufe 
to the pooreſt People, and in the 
coarfeſt Linnen, than the narrow {ri 
Cloth; and may bear ſome price a- 
broad - when ever more comes to be 
made than is conſumed at home. But 
after all thefe or ſuch like proviſions, 
there are but two things which can 
make any extraordinary advance m 
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this branch of Trade, and 'thoſe arc: 
Firſt, An encreaſe of People in the Coun- 
trey to ſuch a degree as may make things 
neceſſary to life dear, and thereby force 
general induſtry from each member of 
a Family ( Women as well as Men }, 
and 1n as many ſorts as they can well 


turn to, which among others may in 


time come to run the vein this way. 
The ſecond 1s a particular application 
in the Government. And this muſt 
be made either by ſome Governour 
upon his own private account, who 
has a great ſtock that he is content to 
turn that way, and 1s invited by the 
gains, or elſe by the hanour of bring- 
ing to paſs a Work of ſo much pub-_ 
lick utility both to Ermgland and Ire- 
land ( which circumſtances I ſuppoſe 
concur'd both 1n the Earl of Strafford's 


| deſign ); and when ever they meet a- 


gain, can have no better copy to fol- 
low 1n all particulars, than that begun 
at the Naas in his time. Or elſe by a 
conſiderable ſum of Money being laid 
aſide either out of His Majeſtics pre- 
ſent Revenue, or ſome future Sublicy 
to be granted for this occaſion : Ar! 
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this either to be 1mployed in ſetting 
up of ſome great Linnen Manufacqure - 


in ſome certain place, and to be mana-_ 
od by ſome certain hands both for 


making all ſorts of fine Clothes, and of 
thoſe for Sails too. The benefit or 
lols of ſuch a Trade accruing to the 
Government, until 1t comes to take 
root 1n the Nation. Or elſe it this 
{cem too great an undertaking for the 
humour of our age, then ſuch a ſum 
of money to lie ready in hands ap- 
pointed by the Government, for ta- 
king off -at common moderate prices all 
{uch pieces of Cloth as ſhall be brought 
in by any perſons at certain times to 
the chief Town of each County z and 
all ſuch pieces of Cloth as are fit for 
Sails, to be carried into the ſtores of 
the Navy. All that are fit for the uſe 
of the Army, to be given the Sold1- 
crs ( as Clothes are) 1n part of their 
Pay : And all finer pieces to be fold, 
and the money {till apphed to the en- 
_crcale or conſtant ſupply of the main 


ſtock. The effc&t hereof would be, 


That people vfinding a certain Market 
tor this Commodity, and that of others 
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ſo uncertain as 1t 1s in this Kingdom, 
would turn fo much of their induſtry 
this way, as would ſerve to furniſh a 
great part of that Money, which is 
moſt abſolutely neceſſary for payment 
of Taxes, Rents, or ſubſiſtence of Fa-' 
milies. 

Hide, Tallow, Butter, Beef, ariſe all 
from one ſort of Cattel, and are ſubject 
to the ſame general defects, and capa- 
ble of the ſame common IMprove- 
ments. 

The three firſt are certain Commo- 
dities, and yield the readicſt Money 
of any that are turned 1n this King- 
dom, becauſe they. never fail ofa price 
abroad. Beef is a drug, finding no 
conſtant vent abroad, and therefore 
yielding no rate at home: for the 
conſumption of the Kingdom holds no 
proportion with the product that is 
uſually made of Cattel in it; ſo that 
in many parts at this time an Ox may 
be bougnt in the Countrey -Markets, 
and the Hide and Tallow fold at the 
next Trading-Town tor near as much 
as it coſt, The defects of theſe Com- 
modities lie cither in the age and feed- 
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ing of the Cattel that are killed, or 


- in the Manufacture and making them 
up for exportation abroad. | 


__ Until the Tranſportation of Cattel 


into England was forbidden by the late 
At& of Parliament, the quickeſt Trade 
of ready Money here was driven by 
the ſale of young Bullocks, which for 
four or five Summer- months of the 
year were carried over 1n very great 
numbers, and this' made all the breed- 
ers in the Kingdom turn their lands 
and ſtocks chiefly to thatſort of Cat- 
tel. Few Cows were bred up for rhe Dat- 
ry, more than ſerved the conſumption 
within ; and few Oxen for draught; 
which was all performed by raſcally 
ſmall Horſes; ſo as the Cattel genes 
rally ſold either for {laughter within, 
or Exportation abroad, were of two, 
three, or at beſt four years old, and 
thoſe ſuch as had never been either 
handled. or wintered at hand-meat, but 
bred wholly upon the Mountains 1n 
Summer, and upon the withered long 
graſs of the lower lands in the Winter; 
The eftcct hereof ' was very pernicious 
to this Kingdom in what concerned all 
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theſe Commodities : The Hides were 
ſmall, thin and lank : The Tallow much 
leſs in quantity, and of quicker con-_ 
ſumption. Little Butter was exported 
abroad, and that diſcredited by the 
huſwifery of the {1riſh, in making it 
up 3 moſt of what was ſent coming 
from their hands, who alone kept up 
the Trade of Dairies, becauſe the breed 
of their Catte] was not fit for the Ez- 


eliſh-Markets. But above all, the Trade 


of Beef for forreign Exportation ,was 
prejudiced and almoſt ſunk, for the 
fleſh being young, and only graſs-fed 
( and that on a ſudden by the ſweet- 
neſs of the Summers paſture, after the 
Cattel being almoſt ſtarved in the Win- 
ter) was thin, light and moiſt, and not 
of a ſubſtance to endure the falt, or 
be preſerved by it, for long Voyages, 
or a {low conſumption. Beſides, e1- 
ther the unskilfulneſs or careleſneſs, or 
Knavery of the Traders, added much 


to the undervalue and diſcredit of theſe 
Commodities abroad 3 for the Hides 
were often made up very dirty, which 
increaſed the weight by which that 
Commodity 1s ſold when 1t comes in 
CP Ou eri+ 8 TOoyy. TR quan= 
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quantities abroad. The Butter would 
be better on the top and bottom of 
the Barrels, than in the middle, which 
would be ſometimes filled up, or 
mingled with Tallow ; nay, ſometimes 
with ſtones. The Beef would be fo 
ill choſen, or ſo 1ll cured, as to {tink 
many times before it came fo far as 
Holland, or at leaſt not prove a Com- 
modity that would defray the firſt 
charge of the Merchant before it was 
ſhipt. Nay, I have known Merchants 
there, fain to throw away great quan- 
tities after having lain long m their. 
hands without any Market at all. 

Afﬀter the Actin Ergland had wholly 
ſtopt the Tranſportation of Cattel, the 
Trade of this Kingdom was forced to 


find out a new Channel, a great deal of 


Land was turned to ſheep, becauſe 
Wool gave ready Money for the Eng- 
liſþ-Markets, and by ſtealth for thoſe 
abroad. The breeders of Engliſh Cat- 


tel turn'd much to Dairy, or elſe by 


keeping their Cattel to fix and ſeven. 


year old, and wintering them dry, made 
them fit for the Beef-trade abroad ; and 


ſome of the Merchants fel] into care 
and 
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and exactneſs in Barrelling them up 
and hereby the improvements of this 
Trade were grown fo ſenſible in the 
courſe of a few years, that in the year 
1669, ſome Merchants in Ho//and afſu- 
red me, that they had received parcels 
of Beef out of Ireland which ſold cur- 
rent, and very near the Exeliſh; and 
of Butter which ſold beyond it 3 and 
that they had obſerved it ſpent as if it 
came from the richer {oil of the two. 
'Tis moſt evident that if the Dutch 
War had not broken out ſo ſoon after 
the 1mprovements of all theſe Trades 
(forced at firſt by neceſſity, and grow- 
ing afterwards habitual by uſe) would 
a few years have very much advanced 
the Trade and Riches of this Kingdom, 
and made it agreat gaincr inſtead of 
loling by the Act againſt Tranſporta- 
tion of their Cattel : But the War 
gave a ſudden damp to this and all o- 
ther Trade, which 1s ſunk to nothing 
by the continuance of it. 

_ However having marked the defects 
that were even 11 time of peace, it may 
not be uſcleſs to {ct down the Reme- 
dics, though little practicable while the 
ne War 
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War laſts. For that great one of ki[- 
ling Cattel young, and only graſs-fed, 
I know none ſo effeCtual as introducing 
a general cuſtom of uſing Oxen for all 
ſorts of draught, which would be per- 


haps the greateſt 1mprovement that 


could be made in many kinds through- 
out the Kingdom. By this means the 
great (laughter would be made of full- 
grown, large, .and well wintered Cat- 
tel, which would double the income 


made by Hide, TaJllow and Beet, and 


raiſe their credit 1n all forreign Mar- 
kets; every man would be forced to 
provide Winter - fodder for his Teem 
(whereas common Garrans ſhift upon 
graſs the year round) 3 and this would 
force men to the encloſing of Grounds, 
and improving Bog into Meadows; the 
race of Garrans would decreaſe, and 
{vo make room for the Countreys main- 
taining the greater number of Cattel, 
which makes a forreign Commodity, 
though they die by accident or age, 
whereas the other makes none at 
all. PEN 
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therefore what may be raiſed againſt 
this Propoſal ought not to diſcourage 
the attempting it. Firſt, the Statutes 
againſt that barbarous cuſtom of Plow- 
ing by the tai}, ought to be renewed, 
and upon abſolute ſorfeitures inſtead 
of penalties; the conſtant and eafie 
compolitions whereof have proved ra- 
ther an allowing than forbidding it. 
Now if this were wholly diſuſed, the 
Harneſs for Horſes being dearer than 
for Oxen, the {riſh would turn their 
draught to the laſt, where-ever they 
have hitherto uſed the Plowing by the 
Tail. Next a Standard might be made, 
under which no Hortfe ſhould be uſed 
for draught ; this would not only en- 
large the breed of Horſes, but make 
way for the uſe of Oxen, becauſe they 
would be cheaper kept than large good 
Horſes, waich could not be wintered 
Iike Garrans without houſing or tod- 
der. And laſtly, a Tax might be laid 
upon every Horſe of draught through- 
out the Kingdom, which beſides the 
main ule here intended, would increaſe 
the Kings Revenue by one of the cafi- 
elt ways that is any where 1n ulc, 
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For the miſcarriages mentioned in 
the making up of thoſe ſeveral Com- 
modities for forreign Markets, they 
muſt likewiſe be remedied by ſevere 
Laws, or clſe the improvements of the 
Commodities themſelves will not ſerve 
to bring them 1n credit, upon which 
all Trade turns. Firſt, the Ports out 
of which ſuch Commodities ſhall be 
ſhipt, may be reſtrained to a certain 
number, ſuch as lie moſt conventent 
for the vent of the Inland Provinces, 
and ſuch -as either are already or are 
capable of being made regular Corpo- 
rations. Whatever of them {hall be 
carried out of any other Port, ſhall be 
penal both to the Merchant that delt- 
vers, and to the Maſter that recerves 
them. In the Ports allowed ſhall be 
publiſhed rules agreed on by the $kil- 
fulleſt Merchants 1n thoſe Wares, to be 
obſerved in the making up of all ſuch 
as are intended for forreign Tranſpor- 
tation, and declaring that what 1s not 
found agreeable to thoſe rules ſhall not 
be ſuffered to go out. Two Officers 
may be appointed to be choſen every 
three years by the body of the Cor- 
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poration, whole buſineſs ſhall be to in- 


ſpect all Barrels of Beef, Tallow, But- 
ter, and all Packs of Hides, and pur 
to them the ſeal or mark of the Cor- 
poration, without which none ſhall be 
{uffer'd to go abroad 3 Nor ſhall this 
mark be afhixed to any parcels by thoſe 
Officers, but ſuch as they have viewed 
and found agreeable to the rules ſet 
forth for that purpoſe. Whereof one 
ought to be certain, That every Bar- 
re] be of the ſame conſtant weight . 
or ſomething over. It this were ob- 
ſerved for a ſmall courſe of time, un- 
der any certain marks, the credit of 
them both as to quality and weight 
would riſe to that degree, that the 
Barrels or Packs would go off in the 
Markets they uſed abroad, upon ſight 
of the mark, like filver-plate upon 
light of the Cities mark where *tis 
made. 

The great difficulty will le in the 
good execution of the Offices z But the 
Intereſt of ſuch Corporations lying ſo 
deep 1 the credit of their mark, will 
make emulation among them, every 
one vying to raiſe their own as high 

as 
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as they can 3 and this will make theri 
careful in the choice of. men fit for 
that turn. Beſides, the Offices ought 
to be made beneficial to a good de- 
oree by a certain fee upon every ſeal ; 
and yet the Office to be forfeited up- 
on every miſcarriage of the Officer, 
which ſhall be judged ſo by the chief 
Magiſtrates of the Town, and thereup- 
on a new Election be made by the bo- 
dy of the Corporation. 


Cattel for Expottation, are Sheep, - 


 Bullocks, Horſes, and of one or other 
of theſe kinds the Countrey ſeems to 
be full- ſtockt, no ground that I heat 
of being untenanted 3 the two firſt 
ſeem ſufficiently improved 1n the kinds 
as well as the number, moſt of both 
being of the Ezgliſh breed. And though 
it were better for the Countrey if the 
number of Horſes being leſſened made 
room for that of encreaſing Sheep, and 
great Cattel ; yet 1t ſeems indifferent 
which of theſe two were moſt turn'd 
to, and that will be regulated by the 
liberty or reſtraint of carrying live Cat- 
tel into Exeland. When the paſlage 
1s open, Land will be turned moſt to 
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great Cattelz when ſhut, to Sheep, as 
It 1s at preſent, though I arh not of 
opinion it can laſt, becauſe that Act 
ſeems to have been carried on rather 
by the intereſt of particular Counties 


== in Ezeland, than by that of the whole, 
"54a yl which 1n my opinion muſt be evident- 
jp ive ly a loſer by it. For firſt, the fraight 
"aw of all Cattel that were brought over, 
ade by the by being in Ergliſh Veſlels, was ſo much 
3Z clear gain to Ereland, and this was 
On, are diy one with another near a third, or 
jf one or ottt 


at leaſt a fourth part of the price. 
Then there coming over young and 
very cheap to the firſt Market, made 
them double the price by one years 
feeding, which was the greateſt ini- 
provement to be made of our dry Pa- 


d, And thou 
ountrey itt 
leſſened mic 


{ture-land in Ergelayd. The Trade of 
Hides, and Tallow, or el{e of Leather, 
was mightily. advanced in Ergland , 
which will be beaten down in forreign 
Markets by [reland, if they come ro 
k1ll all their Cattel at home. The young 
eoulated 0f tl Iriſh Cattel ſerved for the common con- 
{ſumption in Ezmgland, while their own 
large old fat Cattel went into the Bar- 
re] for the forreign Trade, in which 
oo {i Iriff 
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Iriſh Beef had in a manner no part, 
though by the continuance of this 
reſtraint it will be forced upon im- 
provement, and come to ſhare with 
Eneland 1m the Beef - Trade abroad. 
Grounds were turned much in England 
from breeding, either to feding or 
Dairy, and this advanced the Trade of 
Exeliſh Butter, which will be extream- 
ly beaten down when Ireland turns to 
it too (and in the way of Emgliſh 
Huſwifery, as it has done a great deal 
ſince the reſtraint upon Cattel.) And 
laſtly, whereas ſrelard had before very 
little Trade but with Ezgland, and 
with the Money for their Cattel bought 
all the Commodities there which they 
wanted : By this reſtraint they are for- 
ced to ſeek a forreign Market, and 
where they ſell, they will be ſure to 
buy too; and all the forreign Mer- 
chandize which they had before from 
Briſtow, Chejter, and London, they will 
have 1n time from Ko, Amfterdan, 
Lisbon and the Streights, As for the 
true cauſes of the yok of Rents 1n 


England, which made the occaſion of 
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ELW 
the want of People, in the mighty 
conſumption of forreign Commodities 
among the better ſort, and in a higher 
way of living among all, and not in 
this Tranſportation of [riſh Cattel » 
which would have becn complained of 
in former times if it had been found 
a prejudice to England. Beſides, the 
Rents have been far from encreaſing 
fince 3 and though that may be by o- 
ther accidents, yet as to what concerns 
{reland, 1t comes all to one, unleſs 
Wool be forbidden as well as Cattel ; 
for the leſs Cattel comes over from 
thence, there comes the more Wool, 
which goes as far as tother towards 
beating down the price of Paſture- 
lands in Ergland ; and yet the Tranſ- 
portation of Wool cannot be forbid- 
den, fince that would force the 1riſ} 
Wool either by ſtealth into forreign 
Markets, or elſe 1n Cloth by the ad- 
vance of that Manufacture ; either of 
which would bring a ſudden decay up- 
on the principal branch of the Ezglifh 
Trade. 
Horſes in {reland are a drug, but 
might be improved to a Commodity, 
K 2 not 
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not only of greater uſe at home, but 
alſo fit for Exportation into other 
Countrys. The So1l is of a ſweet and 
plentiful graſs, which will raiſea large 
breed 3 and the Hills, eſpecially near 
the Sea-coaſts, are hard and rough, and 
ſo fit to give them ſhape and breath, 
and ſound feet. The preſent defects 
in them, are breeding without choice 
of Stallions either in ſhape or f1ze, 
and truſting fo far to the gentleneſs of 
the Climate, as to winter them abroad, 
without ever handling Colts till they 
are four year old : This both checks 
the growth of the common breeds, and 
gives them an 1ncurable ſhyneſs, which 
15 the general vice of 1riſb Horſes, and 
is hardly ever ſeen in Flanders, be- 
cauſe the hardneſs of the Winters 1n 
thoſe parts forces the breeders there 
to houſe and handle their Colts for at 
leaſt ſix months every year. In the 
Studds of perſons of quality in {reland 
where care 1s taken, and colt 1s not 
ſpared, we ſee Horſes bred of excel- 
lent ſhape and vigour, and f1ze, ſo as to 
reach great prices at home, and encou- 
rage ſtrangers to find the Market here 3 
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among whom I met with one this Sum- 
mer that came over on that errand, 
and bought about twenty Horſes to 
carry over into the French Army, from 
twenty to threeſcore pounds price at 
the firſt hand. | 
The improvement of Horſes here 
may be made by a ſtandard preſcribed 


. toall Stallions, and all Horſes that ſhall 


be uſed for draught, the main point 
being to make the common breed large, 
for then whether they have: ſhape or 
no, they have ever ſome reaſonable 
price both at home and abroad. And 
belides, being not to be raiſed without 
wintering, they will help to force men 
into improvement of Land by a neceſ- 
fity of fodder. But for encourage- 
ment of finer breed, and in the better 
hands, ſome other inſtitutions may be 
invented by which emulation may be 
raiſed among the Breeders by a pro- 
{pect both of particular honour and 
profit to thoſe who ſucceed beſt, and 
of good ordinary gains and ready vent 
to ſuch as by aiming at the beſt though 
they fail, yet go beyond the common 
forts. To this purpoſe there may be 
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fet up both a Horſe-Fair, and Races to 
be held at a certain time every year 
for the ſpace of a Week ; the firſt in 
the faireſt. Green near the City of 
Dublin, the later in that place deſigned 
by your Lord{hip 1n the Park for ſome 
ſuch purpoſe. During this Week, the 
Monday, Wedneſday and Friday, may 
be the Races 3 the Tueſday, Thurſday 
and Saturday, the Fairs may be held. 
At each Race may be two Plates given 
by the King, one' of Thirty pounds, 
and the other of Twenty { beſides the 
faſhion ) as the Prizes for the firſt and 
ſecond Horſe ; the firſt Engraven with 
2 Horſe Crowned with a Crown ; the 
ſecond with a Coronet, and under it 
the day of the Month, and the year. 
Beſides theſe Plates, the Wagers may 
be 2s rhe perſons pleaſe among them- 
ſelves, but rhe Horſes muſt be eviden- 
ced by good Teſtimonies to have been 
bred in Jreland. For honour, the 
Lord Lieutenant may ever be -preſent 
himſelf, or at leaſt name a Deputy 1n 
his room, and two Judges of the field, 
who ſhall decide all Controverſies, and 
with ſound of Trumpet declare the 
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two Victors. The Maſters of theſe 
two Horſes may be admitted to ride 
fromthe Field to the Caſtle with the 
Lord Lieutenant, or his Deputy, and 
to Dine with him that day, and there 
receive all the honour of the Table. 
This to be done, what quality ſoever 
the perſons are of; for the lower that 
15, the more will be the honour; and 
perhaps the more the ſport : and the 
encouragement of breeding will by 
that means extend to all forts of 
men. 

For the Fairs, the Lord Lieutenant - 
may likewiſe be prefent every day in 
the heighth of them, by himſelf or 
Deputy, and may with the advice of 
the two chief Officers of the Army then 
preſent, chooſe out one of the beſt 
Horſes, and two of the beſt Geldings 
that appear 1n the Fair, not under four, 
nor above ſeven years old: For which 
{hall be paid to the owners of them, 
after ſufficient Teſtimony of their be- 
ing bred in ſrclavd, One hundred 
pounds for the Horſe, and fifty pounds 
a piece for the Geldings. Theſe Sums, 


as that for the Plates, to iſſue out of 
K 4 the 
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the Revenue of Ireland, and without 
trouble or fee 3 and the three Horſes 
to be ſent over every year to the Kings 
| Stables. Both thoſe that won the Plate, 
and thoſe which are thus fold, ought 
immediately to be marked ſo as they 
may never return a ſecond time, either 
to the Race or to the Sale. | RE 7 
The benefit by ſuch an inſtitution as 
this, will be very great and various: 
For beſides the encouragement to 
breed the beſt Horſes, from the ho- 
nour and gain already mentioned 3 
there will be a ſort of publick enter- 
tainment for one whole week, during 
whE1ct the Lord Lieutenant, he LO 
M:yor of the City, and the great Of- 
ficers both Civil and Military, ought to 
keep open Tables for all ſtrangers. 
This will draw a confluence of people 
from all parts of the Country. Many 
perhaps from the nearer parts of E2g- 
land may come, not only as to a pub- 
lick kind of folemnity , but as to a 
oreat Mart of the beſt Horſes. This 
will enrich the City by the expence of 
ſuch a concourſe, and the Country by 
the ſale of many Horſes into Ergland, 
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and in time ( or from thence ) into 
foreign parts. I his will make general 
acquaintances among the Gentry of 
the Kingdom, and bring the Lord 
Lieutenant to be more perſonally 
known, and more honoured by his ap- 
pearing 1n more greatneſs, and with 
more ſolemnity than uſual upon theſe 
occaſions. And all this with expence 
only of Three hundred and fifty 
pounds a year to the Crown, for 
which the King ſhall have three the 
beſt Horſes bred that year in Ire- 
land. 

The Fiſhing of {reland might prove 
a Mine under water, as rich as any un- 
der ground, if it were 1mproved to 
thoſe vaſt advantages it 1s capable of, 
and that we ſee 1t raiſed to in other 
Countrys. But this 1s impoſſible un- 
der ſo great a want of people, and 
cheapneſs of all things neceflary to life 
throughout the Country, which are in 
all places invincible enemies of indu- 
{try and improvements. While theſe 
continue , I know no way of advan- 
cing this Trade to any conl1derable de- 
gree, unleſs 1t be the erecting four 
T4 98 FE Com- 
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Companies of Fiſhery, one in each 
Province of 1reland, into which every 
man that enters , ſhall bring a certain 
Capita), and receive a proportionable 
{hare of the gain or loſs, and have a 


proportional voice in the Election of 


a Preſident and Council, by whom the 
whole buſineſs in each Province ſhall 
be managed. If into each of theſe 
Companies the King or Lord Lieute- 
nant would enter for a conſiderable 
{hare at the firſt, towards building ſuch 
2 number of Boats and Bufles as each 
Company could eaſily manage, it would 

2 an encouragement both of honour 
and advantage. Certain Priviledges 
likewiſe, or Immunities, might be 
granted from charges of trouble or ex- 


pence, nay from Taxes, and all unuſual 


payments to the publick, in favour of 


{uch as brought in a proportion to a 
certain heighth into the Stock of the 


Fiſhery. Nay, 1t ſeems a matter of fo 
great 1mportance to His Majeſties 


Crowns, both as to the improving the 


Riches of this Kingdom, and impairing. 
the mighty gains of His Neighbours 


by this Trade, that perhaps there were 
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no hart if an AC were made, by which 

none ſhould be capable of being elther 
choſen into a Parliament, or the Com- 
miſhon of the Peace, who had not 
manifeſted his deſires of advancing 
the publick good by entring in ſome 
certain proportion into the ſtock and 
Compamies of the Fiſhery, ſince the 
greatneſs of one, and application of 
the other, ſeem the only preſent means 
of improving ſo rich and ſo 1impor- 
tant a Trade. It will afterwards be 
the buſineſs of the Companies them- 
{elves, or their directors, to fall into 
the beſt methods and rules for the cu- 
ring and barrelling up all their Fiſh, 

and to ſee them ſo exactly obſerved, 

as may bring all thoſe quantities of 
them that ſhall be ſent abroad, or ſpent 
at home, into the higheſt and —- ge- 
neral credit : z which with advancing 
the Seaſons all that can be, ſo as to 
find the firſt forreign Markets, will be 
a way to the greateſt and ſureſt gains. 

In Ho//and there have been above 
thirty Placaerts or Acts of State con- 
cxrning the curing, ſalting, and bar- 
relt ung of Herrings alone, with ſuch 


ſeve- 
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ſeverity in the Impoſition and execy- 
tion of Penalties, that the buſineſs is 
now grown to an habitual skill, and 
care, and honeſty, fo as hardly any 
example is ſeen of failing in that mat- 
ter, or thereby impairing the gene- 
ral credit of that Commodity among 
them, or 1n the forreign Markets they 

ule. | 
Iron ſeems to me the Manufacture 
that of all others ought the leaſt to be 
encouraged in Ireland; or if it be, 
which requires the moſt reſtriction to 
certain places and Rules. For I do not 
remember to have heard that there is 
any Oare in 1relazd, at leaſt I am ſure 
the greateſt part 1s fetched from Eg- 
1ind:; ſo that all this Country affords 
of its own growth towards this Manu- 
facture, 1s but the Wood, which has 
et. but with too great con{umptions 
already in moſt parts of this Kingdom, 
and needs not this to deſtroy what is 
left. So that Tron-works ought to be 
confined to certain places, where either 
the Woods continue valt, and make the 
Country ſavage, or where they are 
not at all fit for Timber, or hkely to 
grow. 
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grow to it, or where there 1s no con- 
veyance for Timber to places of vent, 
ſo as to quit the colt of the carriage. 

Having run through the Commodi- 
ties of 1reland, with their defects and 
improvements, I will only touch the 
other two Points mentioned at firſt, as 
the grounds likewiſe of Trade in a 
Country 3 thole are the Commodiou\- 


' neſs of Ports, and the ſtore of Ship- 


ping ; 1n one of which this Kingdom 
as much abounds,as it fails in the other, 
The Haven of Dubliz 1sbarr'd to that 
degree, as very much to obſtruct the 
Trade of the City; the clearing or 
opening of 1t were a great work, and 
proper either for the City, or the 
whole Province of Lemſter to under- 
take. But whether 1t be feaſible, or at 
ſuch charges as will quit coſt, I willnot 
judg, eſpecially confidering the many 
go00d Havens that are ſcattered upon 
that whole Eaſtern Coaſt of [reland. 
Beſides this, I know not what to pro- 
poſe upon this head, unleſs it be the 
making of two free Ports, one 1n 
Kerry, and t'other upen the North- 
welt Coaſt, which may thereby grow 

LO 
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to be Magazines for the Weſt-Indy 
Trade, and from thence thoſe Commo- 
dities may be diſperſed unto all other 
parts of Exrope, after having paid the 
Cuſtoms which they ought to pay in 
England, where this muſt be con- 
_ certed. | 

For the laſt Point, I doubt there is 
hardly any other Country lying upon 


the Sea-coaſt, and not wholly out of 


the way of Trade, which has ſo little 
Shipping of its own as Jreland, and 
which might be capable of 1mploying 
more. The reaſon of this muſt be in 
part the fcarcity of Timber proper for 
this built 3 but more, the want of Mer- 
chants, and uncertainty of Trade in 
the Country. For preventing the fur- 
ther deſtruction of Timber, a Law 
may be made, forbidding any man to 
cut down any Oak that 1sof a certain 
heighth, unleſs it be of a certain ſcant- 
ling, as twelve inches diameter, or ſome 
ſuch meaſure as uſually makes a Tree 
uſeful Timber. And further, the ſeve- 
reſt Penalties ought to be put upon 
Barking any Tree that is not felled; a 
cuſtom barbarous and peculiar to this 
* Coun= 
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Country, and by which infinite quan- 
tities of Timber have been deſtroyed. 
Moſt Traders in theſe parts, at leaſt 
of Ireland, are but Factors; nor do I 
hear of any number of Merchants in 
the Kingdom. The cauſe of this muſt 
be rather an 1]] opinion of ſecurity, 
than of gain; for thoſe are the two baits 
which draw Merchants to a place : the 
laſt intices the poorer Traders, or the 
young beginners, or thoſe of paſlage 
but without the firſt , the ſubſtantial 
and the rich will never ſettle in a Coun- 
try. I his opmion can be attained only 
by a courſe of time, of good conduct, 
and good government, and thereby of 
juſtice, and of peace, which lye out of 
the compaſs of this Diſcourſe. But to 
make ſome amends for this want at pre- 
ſent, encouragement may be given to 
any Merchants that ſhall come over and 
turn a certain ſtock of their own here, 
as Naturalization upon any terms; free- 
dom from Cuſtoms the two firſt years, 
and from any Ofhces of trouble or ex- 
pence the firſt ſeven years. I ſee no 
hurt 1f the King ſhould give leave to 
the Merchants in eight or ten of the 
chicf 
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chief Trading-Ports of I<reland, to 


name for each Town one of their num- 
ber, out of which the Lord Lieutenant 
ſhould chuſe two to be of the Privy- 
Council of Ireland, with a certain Sa- 
lary from the King to defray their at- 
tendance: This would be an honour 
and encouragement to ſo worthy a 
Calling, and would introduce an inte- 
reſt of Trade into the Council, which 
being now compoſed wholly of the 
Nobility or Gentry, the Civil or Mili- 
tary Officers ; the Traders ſeem to be 
left without Patrons in the Govern- 
ment, and thereby without favour to 


the particular concernments of a chief 


member in the Politick body ; and up- 
on whoſe proſpering the wealth of the 
whole Kingdom ſeems chiefly to de- 
pend. 

But this is enough for your Excel- 


lencies trouble, and for the diſcharge of 


my promiſe, and too much I doubt for 
the humour of our age to bring into 
practice, or ſo much as to admit into 
conlideration. Your Lordſhip I know 
has generous thoughts, and turned to 
ſuch Speculations as theſe. Byt that is 
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Not enough towards the raiſing ſuch 


buildings as I have drawn you here the 
lines of, unleſs the direCttion of all af- 
fairs here were wholly in yvur hands, 


or at leaſt the opinion loſt of other 


mens being able to conteſt with you 
thoſe points of publick utility, which 
you ought beſt to know and moſt to 
be believed 1n, while you deſerve or 
diſcharge ſo great a truſt as the go- 
vernment of this Kingdom, For TI 
think a Prince cannot too much conſi- 
der whom to chule for ſuch employ- 
ments 3 but when he has choſen, can- 
not truſt them too far, or thereby 
give them too much Authority; no 
more than end it too ſoon, whenevet 
he finds it abuſed. In ſhort; tis left on- 
ly to Princes to mend the world, whoſe 
Commands find general obedience; and 
Examples, imitation. For all other men, 
they muſt take 1t as they findit ; and 
prood men enter into commerce with 
It, rather upon cautions of not being 
{ſpoiled themſelves, than upon hopes of 
mending the World. Atleaft, this opt- 
nion becomes men of my level,among{t 
whom I have obſerved all ſet-quatrels 

L with 
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with the Age, and pretences of reforin« 
ing it by their own models, to end com- 
monly like the pains of a man in a lit- 
tle Boat, who tugs at a Rope that's faſt 
to a Ship, it looks as if he reſolved to 
draw the Ship to him , but the truth Ts 
and his meaning 1s, to' draw himſelf to Written 
the Ship, where he gets inwhen he can, OR! 
and does like the reſt of the Crew + © 
when he 1s there. When I have ſuch de- d 673 
fgns, I will begin ſuch contentions 5 mn ring 
the mean time the bent of my thoughts Opinion 
ſhall be rather to mend my felf, than in that 
the World, which I reckon: upon leav- 
ing much what I found it. Nor ſhould 
t have reaſon in complaining too far of 
an Age, which does your Lordſhip ſo 
much juſtice by the honour of fo great 
an Imployment, In which as I know no 
man deſerves greater ſuccefles than you 
do, ſo I am ſure no man wiſhes you 
greater than I do. 
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others whoſe corruptions or follies. 
they condemn. But 1n all matters of - 
Counſel, the good and prudent part 1s 
to take things as they are ( ſince the 


paſt cannot be recalled ) to propoſe 
Remedies for the preſent Evils, and 
proviſions againſt future events. 

The King finds himſelf ingaged in 
the ſecond year of a War with the 
Dutch, and for proſecution thereof in 
a ſtrict Alliance with France 5 and 
now in danger of being intangled in 
the quarrel broken out upon this oc- 
calion between France and the Houſe 
of Anſtria : In this ſtate of affairs, 1t. 
is to be conftdered whether we can 
purſue our War with Holland and yet 
preſerve our peace with Spaiz 5 whe- 
ther we are able to maintain the War 
with both in conjunction with Fraxces 
and if not, what there 1s left for His 
Majeſty to do with the belt regard to 
His Honour and Safety. 


For the firſt we ſhall foon be out of 


doubt ; but in the mean time tis very 
unlikely that upon the late conjunction 
between Holland and Spain, the Dutch 


{hould have obliged themſelves to 


make 
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make no Peace without the incluſion 
of their Allyes 3 and that Spazzthould 
not have yielded to break with Us, 
in caſe they could not effect a Peace 
between Us and Hollazd; ſince the 
Dutch know nothing could farther in- 
duce us to it, than the fear of a breach 
with Spaiz, and ſo great aloſs of Trade 
in thoſe Dominions. The Spaniards 
have but one temptation of their own 
to quarrel with Us, which 1s an occa- 
ſton of recovering Jamaica, for that 
has ever hen at their hearts, and 'tis 
to be feared their Conjundion with 
Holland has not been perfected with- 
out early meaſures between them for 
the ſurprize of that I{land, unlefs our 
care has been as early in providing for 
its defence. And 1f we thould lole it, 
I foreſee little hurt we could do Spaiz 
in their [zdies, guarded as they would 
be, and attended by the Shipping of 
the Dutch 5 but His Majeſty will, I 
ſuppoſe, ſoon know from Spain what 
He is to truſt to in this point. = 

To judge whether upon a breach 
with Spain we are able to maintain the 
War, muſt be conſidered ; the preſent: 


L 3 {tate 
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ſtate of the Kings Treaſure, the rite 
or fall that may happen 1n his conſtant 


Revenue by the Spaniſh War; the 


hopes that may be grounded upon ſup- 
plies from France, the aſſurance or 
meaſure of thole expected from the 
Parliament, the credit of the Exche- 
guer to raiſe preſent money where- 
ever any of theſe fall ſhort, and the 
humour of the Nation towards carry- 
ing on or ending the War, | 
_ For the preſent ſtate of the Trea- 
fury, the King beſt knows it Himſelf, 
or His Officers can beſt give the ac- 
counc 3 for the changes that may hap- 
pen in His Revenue,” 'tis evident they 
mult be much for the worſe the very 
firſt ycar of a Spaniſh War. The main 
branch of 1t, which 1s. the Cuſtoms, 
mult wither away 1n a very great mea- 
ſure, {ince all the Trade in'a marniner 
cft us upon the Dztch War ( that 
has turned to any account ) has been 
that with Spaiz and into the Strazts © 
The firſt upon a Spariſh War will be 
wholly loſt, the laſt can neither be 
{ecured by our own Convoys, nor by 
the French Fleets in the Mediterranear, 
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from the Dutch Capers that will fill 
the Sparrſh Havens, and from thoſe of 
Biſcay, Sicily, Sardinia, Corſgca, Ma- 


jorca, which in all Wars have been the 


Neſts 'of Picaroons 3 ſo that no way 
ſeems left of beginning this War, but 
as the Dutch began theirs, by leaving 
oft all Trade in the Nation while it 
lafts : But the caſe is very different be- 
tween them and us, for they have ſtill 
a Trade left from the North, which 
running upon a ſandy Coaſt from 
Hamboroxgh, is ſecured from our Fleets: 
and they haye driven a great Com- 
merce 'by Collufton with the Swedes, 
Danes, Hamburgers, Bremeners and 
Flemiſh, ever ſince the War began. 
Beſides, the hearts of their People 
(which would "otherwiſe have ſunk 
by the loſs of Trade) have been kept 
up by the neceſſity of their defence, 
by the laſt extremities which *were 
threatned them from the War, and by 
the general opinion of juſtice in their 
Cauſe both from theſe circumſtances. 
and the manner of Ours and of the 
french beginning the War. 


L 4 This 
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This makes the States content to 
impoſe and the people to fuffer the 
utmoſt payments; and beſides, in a 
manner all men of Fortunes among 
them have a great part of their eſtates 
lying in the Cantores of the States or 
the Provinces, which would all be loſt 
upon the conqueſt of their Countrey, 
ſo as they will lend to the laſt for ſe- 
curing ſo much as 1s already in danger, 
And theſe are circumſtances which will 
not be found jn our Diſpoſitions or 
Conſtitutions. 

For ſupplies from France, it muſt be 
conſidered how their money has been 
drained out of that Kingdom fince this 
War began, by their payments to Us, 
and to Sweder, to the Biſhops of Co- 
kn and Mz#ſter and ſome other Princes 
of Germany; by their Armies 1n Ger- 
mary and the new Conquelſts in Hol- 
laud 4 all which returns no more into 


France, as money did 1n their former . 


Wars with Spaiz, that were made chiet- 
ly upon their Confines 3 for then the 
Pays of their Armies being made only 
in the Winter-quarters which 'were 10 
France or its Frontiers, the money fell 


back 
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back again into the circulation of their 
own Countrey ; yet now their expence 
muſt upon a Spaniſh War be increaſed 
by new Armies 1n Catalonia, and [taly, 
and new Fleets in the Mediterranean; 
{o that all theſe circumſtances with the 
general decay of Trade by the War, 
mult in few years time leave that King- 
dom poorer than it has been this age. 
And where money is not, the King of 
France himſelf cannot have it. 

For what ſupplies may come from 
the Parliament towards carrying on the 
War, ſome few days I ſuppoſe will in- 
form us, and no meaſures can be taken 
unleſs by what paſt in the former Seſ- 
ſton, which was not very favourable to 
that deſign. 

For the Credit of the Exchequer 
(at leaſt to any meaſure that may ſup- 
ply the Courle or Neceſſities of a War) 
[ fear it 1s 1rrecoverably loſt by the 
laſt breach with the Bankers ; for cre- 
dit is gained by cuſtom and courſe of 
time, and ſeldom recovers a {train 
bur if broken, 1s never well ſet again. 
{ have heard a great Example given of 
this (by ſome of our Merchants) that 
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happened upon the laſt Kings ſeizing 
200000 1, that was in the Mint abour 
the year 38, which had then the credit 
of .a Bank, and for ſeveral years had 
been the Treaſury of all the vaſt pay- 
ments tranſmitted from Spaiz to Flarn- 
ders. But after this invaſion of it, 
though the King paid back the, money 
within very few months, yet the Mint 
has never fince recovered its Credit 
among foreign Merchants. 

If the bulineſs of money ſhould 
happen to go lame upon any or all of 
theſe feet, then all that will be left to 
carry on the War is the humour of the 
Nation : And that ſometimes may go 
farther than any Treaſures, if ſpirited 


by Hatred or Revenge, by the love of 


Religion or Liberty, or the neceſ{ity 
of Defence : But the good will of the 
Nation to the preſent War ( as it was 
forcleen by thoſe who gave the Deſpe- 
rate Counſels of: beginning it with the 
Proroguing of the Parliament, and 


{topping of the Exchequer ſo it ) has 


been fince but too much experzenced 
by the ſucceſſes have attended it, whick 
will ever depend upon the humours 
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and opinions of thoſe that ſerve, as 
well as the Abilities and Condutt of 
thoſe that Command ; and not to ſpeak 
of thoſe incurable jealoufies which 
have been ſo generally raiſed or infuſed 
into the People about the firſt defigns 
of this War, and fo much cncreaſed by 
the Profeſſions or Actions, or at leaſt 
the general Reputation of thoſe who 
paſs for the chief Authors of it: 'Tis 
at leaſt obſervable, that after ſo longs 
hoſtility and Four Battels, yet the Na- 
tion does not ſeem at all to be angry, 
though that 1s the firſt thing ſhould be 
brought about, it we would have men 
fight. 

It 1s, I doubt, little to be hoped, 
that a breach with Ipain ſhould make 
us any kinder to the War than we were 
before ; ſince that muſt grow wholly 
upon occaſion of the French, We ha- 
ving no quarre] there of our own. 
And our kindneſs to France will (pirit 
us as little as our hatred to Spain, at 
leaſt till their fortunes change, and the 
Ballance riſe again on the Spariſh (ide, 
which has riſcn ſo long and to ſuch a 
height On the. French : 5 for by the 

Gy courſe 
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courſe of Humane Nature there will 
ever be a degree of hatred mingled 
with fear, and of kindneſs with com- 
paſſion. 54 

Upon the ſuryey of theſe proviſions 
and diſpoſitions, 1t muſt be concluded 
neceſlary for His Majeſty either to make 
a peace, or cle to turn the War di- 
realy upon ſuch points of Honour, 
Juſtice and Safety, as may ingage both 
the Parliament and Nation 1n the ſup- 
port and proſecution of the War. And 
to do this, He muſt at leaſt offer at a 
Peace, and upon terms into which the 
bumour and ſpirit of the Nation will 
run. 

The Conjun&ion now perfected be- 
tween Hol/and and Spain ſeems the 
happieſt thing that could have arrived 
to His Majeſties affairs upon this Oc- 
calion ; for whilſt He//ard ſtood alone, 
in caſe we had been forced to offer at 
any meaſures with them, Fraxce might 
upon the firſt jealouſte have been be- 
fore Us, and {lipping one knot might 
have tyed another in three days time 3 
But now the Intereſts of the Empire, 
9pain and Lorrain, are woven together 
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with thoſe of Holand, it will not be : 
a ſhort or eaſte work to adjuſt thoſe 
of France with the Emperor in the 
matters of Alſatia, with Spain in _Flan- 
ders, or the Duke of Lorraiz in that 
Dutchy; nor is the ConjunGtion be- 
tween Holland and their Allies likely 
to be broken unleſs by the revolutions 
of War the Datch come to apprehend 
a nearer and greater danger from Spaiz, 
in which caſe they will not fail of re- 
turning to their old meaſures with 
France. 

The firſt pace which ſeems neceflary 
for his Majeſty to make, is to fall into 
Confidence with Spaiz as far as poſli- 
bly he can, by aſſuring them he re- 
ſolves upon a neutrality -1m the War 
between them and Frarce ; that if he 
comes to a peace with Hollazd, he in». 
tends 1t ſhall paſs by their Mediation ; 
and if that be effected, he will imploy 
his own towards the general Peace 
of Chriſtendom, and particularly that 
between France and Spair. 

The next point 1s to reſolve upon 
the Conditions neceſlary to a 'Peace. 
The beft way to this 1s to ſeek without: 


paſtion 
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paſſion where the juſtice les, and the 
trae intereſts of his Majeſties Crowns, 
as it is generally underſtood by his 
People, of which the ſenſe of his Par- 
hament is the beſt Teſtimony 3; for their 
concurrence will give weight to his 
demands of Peace, or to the ſupport 
of a War. _ we 
Between Us and HoV/azd the points 
of Juſtice muſt be grounded upon the 
infrattion of Treaties, and fo will 
reach only to the bulineſs of the Flag 
and of Surinam. For the Flag, it has 
been agreed by three ſeveral Treaties 
in the ſime form 3 but the Articles 
ftill referring to former uſe, 1t remains 
to diſcuſs and agree particularly what 
that has been, and to explain the man- 
ner and circamſtances of obſerving it. 
Without: this , no peace we can have 
will ſeem to be made with mtentrons 
to keep it long, while the interpreta- 
tion of that Article about the Flag 1s 
a ground at pleaſure for opening a 
War. And this point can only be 
gained by a ſeparate Peace between 
Us and Holand ; for if the War ſhould 
come to end in a general Treaty, py 
nar 
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that of Mmunſier, As His Majeſties 
intereſt would be leſs conſidered in a 
croud of ſo many others, and would 
hardly be ſuffered to obſtruCt a general 
Peace 3 io this Right of the Flag in 
particular, would be at leaſt disfavour-. 
ed, 1f not oppoſed by our Friends as 
well as our Enemies, that is, by France, 


Oweden, Denmark, as well as Spain and 
Holland. 


The buſineſs of $yrinvam is a trifle; 
and the diſputes upon it aroſe rather 
from an unkind and jealous humour 
growing between the Nations, than 
from any difference or difficulty in ad- 
jufting it 3 fo as that is not a thing will 
lye much in the way, being ſoon deci- 
ded by plam Articles upon the furren- 
render of the Place. 

There are two points more wherein 
the honour and intereſt of the Nation 
is concerned and ought to be infiſted 
upon, fo far art leaic as to tind a temper 
in them, though they can hardly be 
{aid to be points of juſtice, becanſe 
they are not regulated by Treaties. 
The firſt 1s the point of the Eaſt-Hrdia 
trade, wherem we defire new apree- 


ments 


[ 160 
ments between us, upon ſuſpition of 
what may happen, rather than com- 
plain of any Breach in the old ; and 
though our Eaſt-I#ia Company never 
urged their deſires as a ,juſt ground 
for a Qyarrel, yet a great deal might 


have been gained in this point from 
the Dutch, while they depended up- 
on our Alliance; and I ſuppoſe may 
be ſtill, 1f we fall into it again. 


The ſecond 1s an acknowledgment to 


His Majeſty for the leave of fiſhing up- 
on His Coaſts 5 and though this may 
not be grounded upon any Treaty, yet 
if 1t appear to have been an ancient 
Right on our {1de, and cuſtom on theirs, 
and not determined or extinguiſhed b 
any Treaty between us; it may wit 
Juſtice be inſiſted on, though it will 
paſs harder with the Dutch than any of 
the reſt, who will much eaſter be 1n- 
duced to buy. oft the pretence with a 
great ſum of money at one or more 
- payments, than acknowledg it by a cons 
{tant tribute. | 
The laſt thing His Majefty can de- 
mand from Holland is money for the 
charges of the War. But unleſs the 
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Juſtice or Neceſſity of it' were agreed 
on - between .us, that will have but a 


weak ground. And it we expe& 
money, it muſt be to purchaſe what 
15 to come, and not to pay for what 
1s paſt; and it 1s very probable that 
it His Majeſty ſhould reſolve with a 
peace of Holland to enter into a Medi- 
ation between France and Spain upori 
the evident points of juſtice between 
them, and to joyn againſt that Crown 
which refuſes the Peace, both. Spazz: 
and Holland would be content to part: 
with their money upon ſuch an agree- 
ment. But the meaſure and manner 
muſt be left to private .Treaty, and 
would depend upon the confidence be- 
tween us. | ih 
Whatever 1n any of theſe points or 
any other His Majelty thould be con- 
tent to releaſe, ought to be done upon 
the ſatisfation He fhould declare to 
have received: m. the advancement. of 
the Prince of Orarge to the charges 
of his Anceſtors. . But for His Majelty 
to inſiſt upon any further advantages 
to the Prince than. are alrcady. de- 
volved upon him., woulk] not only 
NM tralſs 
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raiſe invincible difficulties in our Treas 
ty with the States, but prejudice the 
Princes affairs among them in a very 
great meaſure. And the Princel believe 
knows their Conſtitution ſo well, as to 
underſtand 1t ſo. WRT 

If upon good terms in theſe parti- 
culars a Peace can be effected with 
Holland, the honour of this Crown 
will certainly be provided for, and the 
intereſt of it to a higher degree than 
could have been gained even without 
the eventsof the War ; f{ince we ſhould 
be left in Peace to enjoy the Trade of 
the world, while the Houſe of Auſtria 
and Holland would be engaged 1na long 
War with France ; and whenever they 
grow weary, His Majeſty would have 
the glory and advantage of mediating 
the Peace. 

For the meaſures to be obſerved in 
all this with Frazce, and the preſerving 
His Majeſties Honour on that fide; 
Firſt, the humour of the Parliament 
as to this War, and the intereſt of the 
Nation in the Trade with Spazz, ought 
to be repreſented to them as difficul= 
ties invincible, unleſs France can "_ 
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the charge which the War will coſt be- 
yond what can be ſpared out of His 
Majeſties conſtant Revenue. . Then His 
Majeſty may propoſe to them His de- 
ſign of Neutrality between them and 
9p4ir, which I ſuppoſe was not a point 
that entred into any Agreements againſt 
Holland ; and laſtly, He may deſire 
their conſent, ſince hecannot proſecute 
the War, to make his peace with Hol- 
land, upon the aſſurance of imploying 
afterwards his Mediation between them- 
and Spazr, in which the concurrence of 
His Parliament will make Him able to 
effect a Peace, as the want of it has 
made Him unable to purſue the War. 
If France will not conſent either to 
furniſh us with money ſufficient to car- 
ry on the War, nor to our Neutrality 
with Spaiz, nor peace with Holland - 
it would then be conſidered whether 
France 1n the like caſe would ſuffer 
ſuch a Conjuncture as this to eſcape 
them upon any Ties or Treaties be- 
tween us: or whether indeed any 
Prince or State would do fo. A con- 
juncture whereby the honour and in- 
tereſt of His Majeſties Crowns may be 

M 2 Pro- 
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provided for, the Trade of the Nation 
raiſed to a heighth 1t has not reached 
before ; the paſſionate bent and hu- 
niour of the people pleaſed, and their 
zealouſies 1n a great meaſure allayed, 
the true ballance of Chriſtendom main- 
tained ; all the Prinees and States of it 
( beſides France alone ) fatisfied 3 and 
in ſhort, by which His Majeſty may 
grow again inſcnſ1bly 1nto the hearts 
of his people at home, and into the 
influence upon all affairs of his Neigh- 
bours abroad. | 

It 1s a rude thing which 1s common- 
ly faid, that we may come off from 
France with as ruch honour. as we 
came on. But it 1s a true thing, that 
he has always the honour of the War 
that has the advantage of it, and tis 
I doubt. ſo of a Peace too; and that 
cannot fail us here, provided we make 
fare of Spain ( in cafe we apprehend 
our loſing of Frazce), to which their 
diſpoſitions and intereits muſt certain- 
iy concur with ours 1n all points, 
unleſs that of Jamaica make an Cxcep- 
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All the difficulty His Majeſty can 


meet with 1n this purſuit, will be ſome 


want of reputation and truſt with the 
Government of Spain and Hollaxd, 
which have been foyled of late by the 
breach of our former Alliances, ſo 
much (as they think) againſt our own 


intereſts as well as theirs ; for all Trea- 
ties are grounded upon the common 


belief, That every State will be ever 


found 1n their own Intereſts, among 
which their Honour and obſervance 


_ of Faith grows to be one very conſi- 


derable ( Becauſe while the minds of 
men are generally poſſe(t with a belief 


of God Almighty's concerning Himſelf 


in affairs here below, the opinion of 
Juſtice or Injuſtice in a Quarrel will 
never fail of having mighty effect up- 
on the ſucceſſes of a War ): therefore 
our reputation cannot any way be ſo 
far recovered with our Neighbours, as 
by their finding that His Majeſties Coun- 
cels return into the truce intereſts of 
His Kingdoms, which will make the 
9pariards believe our Meaſures may be 
firm with them upon the ſame reaſon 
Which has ſhaken them with France. 

M3 Thus 
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Thus much 1s. certain, that whateyer 
means will reſtore or raiſe the credit 
of His Majeſties Government at home, 
will do it abroad too; for a King-of. 
Ereland at the head of his Parliament 
and People, and in their hearts and 
intereſts, can never fail of making what 


figure he pleaſes in the world, nor of: 


being ſafe and eafte at home ; and may 
deſpiſe all the deſigns of factious men, 
who can only make themſelves confi- 


dered by ſeeming to be in the intereſt | 


of the Nation, when the Court ſeems 
to be out of it. But in running on 
Councels contrary to the general hu- 
mour and ſpirit of the People, the King 
indeed may make His Miniſters great 
Subjects, but they can never make Him 
en mes oO : 
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Shene Zan. 29. 1674; 


IO THE 


COUN I ESS 
EK J E X 


UPON 


Her Grief occafioned by the 
loſs of Her only Daughter. 


, H E Honour I re- 
| _ was ceived by a Letter 
S from your Ladiſhip, 
was too great and 
too ſenſible not to 
be acknowledged ; 
but yet I Joubted 
whether that occa- 
ſion conld bear me out 1n the confi- 
dence of giving your Ladiſhip any fur- 
ther troubles of this kind, without as 
M 4 good 
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700d an errand as my laſt. This I have 
reckon'd upon a good while-by ano- 
ther viſit my Siſter and I had deſigned 
to my Lord Cape//. How we came to 
have defer'd it ſo long, I think we are 
neither of us like to tell you at this 
diſtance, though we make our ſelves 
believe 1t could not be helpt. Your 
Ladiſhip at leaſt has had the advantage 
of being thereby excuſed ſometime 
from this trouble, which I could no 
longer forbear upon the ſenſ1ble wounds 
that have ſo often of late been given 
your friends here by ſuch deſperate 
expreſſions 1n ſeveral. of your Letters 
concerning your Humour, your Health, 
and your Life; in all which if they 
ire your Friends, you muſt allow-them 
to be extremely concerned. Perhaps 


none can be at heart more partial-than 


[ am to whatever touches your Lady- 
ſip, ncr more inclined to defend you 
upon this very occaſion, how unjuſt 
aid unkind foever ' you are to your 
{clf. But when you go about to throw 
away your Health, or your Life, ſo, 


great a remainder of your own Fami-' 
ly, ana fo great hopes of that into: 
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which you are enter'd, and all by a 


deſperate melancholly, upon an acci- 
dent paſt remedy, and to which all 
mortal race is perpetually ſubject ; For 
God's fake, Madam, give me leave to 
tell you, that what you do 1s not at 
all agreeable either with ſo good a 
Chriſtian, or ſo reaſonable, and ſo great 
a perſon as your Ladiſhip appears to 
the World in all other lights. 

I know no duty in Religion more 
generally agreed on, nor more juſtly 
required by God Almighty than a 
perfect ſubmiflion to His Will in all 
things 3 nor do 1 think any diſpoſition 
of mind can either pleaſe Him more, 
or become us better, than that of be- 
Ing ſatisfied with all He gives, and con- 
tented with all He takes away. None 
F am ſure can be of more Honour to 
God, nor of more eaſe to our ſelves ; 
for if we conſider kim as our Maker, 
we cannot contend with himz3 if as 
our Father, we ought not to diſtruſt 
himz So that we may be confident, 
whatever He does 1s intended for our 
gaod, and whatever happens that we 
interpret otheryiſe, yet we can get 
| nothing 
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nothing by repining, nor ſave any thing: 
by relilting. 

But if 1t were fit for us to reaſon 
with God Almighty, and your Lady- 
ſhips loſs be acknowledged as great as 
it could have been to any one alive; 
Yet, I doubt, you would have bur ill 
grace to complain at the rate you have 
done, or rather as you do; for the firſt 
motions of paſſions how violent ſoever, 
may be pardoned ; and it 1s only the 
courſe of them which makes them 1n- 
excuſable. In this world, Madam, there 
is nothing perfetly good, and what- 
ever 1s called fo, is but either compa- 
ratively with other things of its kind, 
or elſe with the evil that 1s mingled in 
its compoſition ; ſo he is a good man 
that 1s better than men commonly are, 
or in whom the good qualities are 


more than the bad; ſo in rhe courſe of - 


life, his condition 1s eſteemed good, 
which is better than that of moſt other 
men, .or wherein the good circumſtan- 
ces are more than the 111 5 By this mea- 
ſure, I doubt Madam, your complaints 
ought to be turned into acknowledg- 
ments, and your Friends would have 
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cauſe to rejoyce rather than condole * 
with you 3 For the goods or bleſſings 
of life are uſually eſteemed to be, Birth, 
Health, Beauty, Friends, Children, Ho- 
nour, Riches. Now when your Lady- 
{hip has fairly conſidered how God Al- 
mighty has dealt with you in what He 
has given you of all theſe, you may 
be left ta judge your ſelf how you 
have dealt with Him in your complaints 
for what he has taken away. But if 
you look about you, and conſider o- 
ther lives as well as your own, and 
what your lot is in compariſon with 
thoſe that have been drawn in the cir- 
cle of your knowledg; If you think 
how few are born with Honour, how 
many dye without Name or Children, 
how little Beauty we ſee, how few 
Friends we hear of, how many Diſcaſes, 
and how much Poverty there is in the 
world, you will fall down upon your 
knees, and inſtead of repining at one 
affliction, will admire ſo many þleſlings 
as you have received at the hand of 


God. 

To put your Ladiſhip in mind of 
what you are, and the advantages you 
E824 | have 
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| Have in all theſe points, would look like 
a deſign to flatter you : But this Imay 
ſay, that we will pity you as much as 
you pleaſe, if you will tell us who 
they are that you think upon all cir- 
cumſtances you have reaſon to envy. 
Now if I had a Maſter that gave me all 
I could ask, but thought fit to take 
one thing from me again, either becauſe 
I uſed it ill, or gave my ſelf ſo much 
over to it, as to neglect what I owed 

either to him or the reſt of the world ; 
Or perhaps becauſe he would ſhow his 
| power, and put me in mind from whom 
I held all the reſt z would you think 
I had much reaſon to complain of hard 
uſage, and never to remember any more 
what was left me, never to forget WRat 
was taken away. 
'Tis true, you have loft a Child, and 
therein all that could be loſt in a Child 
of that age 5 but you have kept one 

Child, and are likely to do ſo long ; 

you have the aſſurance of another, 
and the hopes of many more. You 
have kept a Husband great 1n imploy- 
ment, and 1n fortune, and ( which is 
more) in the eſteem of gaod men, Fw 
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have kept your Beauty, and your 


Health, unleſs you have deſtroyed them 
your ſelf, or diſcouraged them to ſtay 
with you by uſing them 1]l. You have 
Friends that are as kind to you as you 
can wiſh, or as you will give them 
Jeave to be by your fears of loſing 
you, and being thereby ſo much the 
unhappier, the kinder they are to you 
But you have Honour and Eſteem from 
all that know you; or 1t ever it fails 
in any degree, 'tis only upon that point 
of your ſeeming to be fallen out with 
God and the whole World, and nei- 
ther to care for your ſelf, or any thing 
elſe after what you have loſt. 

You will ſay perhaps that one thing 
was all to you, and your fondneſs of 
1t made you indifferent to every thing 
elſe 3 But this, I doubt, will be {ſo far 
from juſtifying you, that it will prove 
to be your fault as well as your miſ- 
fortune. God Almighty gave you all 
the bleſhings of life, and you' ſet your 
heart wholly upon one, and deſpiſe or 
undervalue all the reſt : Is this His 
tault or yours ? Nay, 1s it not to he 
very unthankful to Heaven, as well as 


very 
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very ſcornfal to the reſt of the world? 
Is it not to fay, becauſe you have loſt 
one thing God had given you, you thank 
Him for nothing he has left, and care 


not what he takes away ? Is it not to. 
ſay, fince.that one thing 1s gone out of 


the world, there 1s nothing left m it 
which you think can deſerve your 
kindneſs or eſteem 2 A friend makes 
me a feaſt, and ſets all before me that 


his care or kindneſs could provide 


but I ſet my heart upon one dith alone, 
and if that happen to be thrown down, 
[ {corn all the reſt; and though he ſends 
for another of the ſame, yet I riſe from 
the Table in a rage, and ſay my friend 
15 my enemy, and has done me the 
greateſt wrong in the world ; Have I 
reafon, Madam, or good grace 1n what 
I do ? Or would it become me better 
to eat of the reſt that is before me, 
and think no more of what had hap- 
pened and could not be remedied ? 
All the Precepts of Chriſtianity agree 
to teach and command us to moderate 
our paſſions, to temper our aftections 
towards all things below ; to be thank- 
ful for the poſteſhon, and patient under 

the 
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the loſs whenever He that gave it ſhall 
ſee fit to take away. Your extreme 
fondneſs was perhaps as diſpleaſing to 
God before, as now your extreme af- 
fiction, and your loſs may have been 
a puniſhment for your faults in the 
manner of enjoying what you had; 
'Tis at leaſt pious to aſcribe all the ill 
that. befalls us to our own demerits ra- 
ther than to injuſtice in God ; and be- 
comes us better to adore all the iflues 
of His Providence 1n the effects. thari 
inquire 1nto the cauſes; For ſubmiſſion 
15 the only way of reaſoning between 
a creature and its Maker: and content- 
ment 1n His Wyll 1s the greatcſt duty 
we can pretend to, and the beſt reme- 
dy we can apply to all our misfor- 
TUNES. 

But, Madam, though Religion were 
no party 1n your caſe, and that for ſo 
violent and injurious a grief you had 
nothing to anſwer to God, but only 
to the world and your ſelf ; yet I very 
much doubt how you would be ac- 
quitted. We bring into the world 
with us a poor needy uncertain life, 
Iort at the longeſt, and unquiet at 

the 
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the beſt ; All the imaginations of the 
witty and the wiſe have been perpe- 
tually buſted to find out. the ways how 
to revive it with pleaſures, or relieve 
it with diverſions; how to compoſe 1t 
with eaſe, and ſettle-it with ſafety; 
To ſome of theſe ends have been im- 
ployed the inſtitutions of Lawglvers, 
the reaſonings of Philoſophers, the 1n- 
ventions of Poets, the pains of labour- 
ing, and the extravagances of volup- 
tuous men. All the world 1s perpe- 
tually at work about nothing elſe, but 
only that our poor mortal lives ſhould 
paſs the caſter and happier for that lit- 
tle time we poſſeſs them, or elſe.end 
the better when we loſe them; Upon 
this occaſion Riches came to be coveted, 
Honours to be eſteemed, Friendſhip and 
Love to be purſued, and Virtues them- 
ſelves to be admired 1n the world: 
Now, Madam, 1s it not to bid defiance 
to all mankind, to condemn their unt- 
yerſal opinions and deſigns, if inſtead 
of paſling your life as well and eaſily, 
you reſolve to pals it as ill and as mi- 
ſcrably as you can ? You grow. inſen- 
fible to the convemences of Riches; 
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the delights of Honour and Praiſe, the 
charms of kindnets, or Friendſhip, nay 
to the obſervance or applauſe of Vir= 
tues themſclves ; For who can you cx- 
pe 1n theſe excefles of paſſion, will 
allow you to ſhow either temperance 
or fortitude, to be cither prudent or 


Jjuit ? And for your Friends, I ſuppoſe, 


you reckon upon loling their kindneſs, 
when you have {ufticiently convinced 
them , they can never hope for any 
of yours, {lince you have none left for 
your (clf, or any thing elſe. You de- 
clare upon all gccaſions, you are 1n- 
capable of receiving any comfort or 
plcaſure in any thing that 1s left 1n this 
world; and, ] aſlure you Madam, none 
ean ever love You,. that can have no 
hopes ever to ple caſe YOu. 

Amons the ſeveral inquiries and er 
deavours after the happinets of life, 
the ſenſual men agree 1n purſuit of 
every pleaſure they can ſtart, without 
regarding the pains of the chaſe, the 
wearineſs when 1t ends, or how little 
the quarry 1s worth : The bufie and 
ambitious fall into the more laſting 
purſuits of Power and Riches; . The 

N Ipecu- 
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ſpeculative men prefer tranquillity of 
mind, before the different motions of 
paſſion and appetite, or the common 
{ucceſſions of deſire and ſatiety, of plea- 
ſure and pain 3 but this may ſeem too 
dull a principle for the happineſs of 
life, which is ever in motion; and 
though paſſions are perhaps the ſtings, 
without which they ſay no honey 1s 
made 3 yet I think all ſorts of men 
have ever agreed, they ought to be our 
Servants, and not our Maſters; to give 
us ſome agitation for entertainment, or 
exerciſe, but never to throw our rea- 
ſon out of its ſeat. Perhaps I would 
not always fit ſtill, or would be ſome- 
times on horſe-back ; but I would ne- 
ver ride a Horſe that galls my fleſh, 
or {hakes my bones, or that runs away 
with me as he pleaſes, ſo as I can net1- 
ther ſtop at a River or Precipice. Bet- 
ter no paſſions at all, than have them 
too violent ; or ſuch alone, as inſtead 
of heightening our pleaſures, attord us 
nothing but vexation and pain. 

In all ſach loſſes as your Ladiſhips 
has been, there 1s ſomething that com- 


mon nature cannot be denied, there 
Is 
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rageous grief or lamentation for the 
dead, was accounted among the anci- 


appinels of ent Chriſtians, to have ſomething of 
tion; and heathemiſh 5 and among the Civil Na- 
ps the ſtings tions of old, to have ſomething of bar- 
0 honey i; barous 3 and therefore 1t has been the 


care of the firſt to moderate it by their 
Precepts, and the latter to reſtrain it 
by their Laws : The longeſt time that 
has been allowed to the forms of 
Mourning by the cuſtom of any Coun- 
trey, and in any Relation, has been but 
that of a year z in which ſpace the bo- 
dy 15 commonly ſuppoſed to be moul- 
dered away to earth, and to retain no 
more figure of what it was; but this 


i« | can net has been given only to the loſs of Pa- 

pice, Kt rents, of Husband, or Wife. On the 
Mave them other ſide, to Chilaren under age, no- | 
, as ſtead thing has been allowed ; and I ſup- 
« alin l poſe with particular reaſon ( the com- 


mon Ground of all general cuſtoms ), 
perhaps becauſe they dye in innocence, 
and without having taſted the miſerics 
of lite, ſo as we are ſure they are well 


ented, thre 


; When they leave us, and eſcape much 
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111 would in all appearance have be- 
fillen them if they had ſtay'd longer 
with us. Beſides, a Parent may have 
twenty Children, and ſo his mourning 
may run through all the beſt of his 
life, if his loſſes are frequent of that 
kind; and our kindneſs to Children ſo 
young, is taken to proceed from com- 
mon opinions, or fond imaginations, 
not Friendſhip or Eſteem 3 and to be 
grounded upon entertainment rather 
than uſe in the many offices of lifes 
nor would it paſs from any perſon be- 
ſides your Ladiihip, to ſay you loſt a 
companion and a friend at Nine year 
old, though you loſt one indeed who 


gave the faire(l hopes that could be of 


being both in time, and every thing 
elſe that was citeembable and good 3 
But yet, that it ſelf God only knows, 
confidering the changes of humour and 
diſpolition, which are as great as thoſe 
of feature and ſhape the firſt {1xteen 
years of our lives; conſidering the 
chances of time, the infe&tion of com- 
pany, the ſnares of the world, and 


the paſſions of youth; ſo that the 


moſt excellent and agreeable creature 
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of that tender age, and that ſeemed 
born under the happieſt Stars, might 
by the courle of years and accidents, 
come to be the moſt miſerable her (clf, 
and more trouble to her Friends by 1t- 
ving long, than ſhe could have been by 
dying young. 

Yet after all, Madam, I think your 
loſs ſo great, and ſome meaſure of your 
grief fo deſerved, that would all your 
paſltonate complaints, all the anguiſh 
of your heart do any thing to retricve 
it ; Could tears water the lovely plant, 
ſo as to make it grow again after once 
tis cut down. Would fighs furniſh new 
breath, or could it draw life and ſpi- 
rits from the waſting of yours; I am 
{ure your Friends would be ſo far from 
acculing your paſſion, that they would 
encourage 1t as mach, and ſhare it as 
deep as they could. Bur alas, the etcr- 
nal Laws of the Creation extinguiſh 
all ſuch hopes, forbid all ſuch deſigns ; 
Nature gives us many Children and 
Friends to take them away, but takes 
none away to give them us again. And 
this makes the exceſlcs of grief to have 
been ſo univerſally condemned as a 


N 2 thing 
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thing unnatural, becauſe ſo much in 
vain 5 whereas nature they ſay does 
nothing in vain: As a thing ſo unrea- 
{onable, becauſe ſo contrary to our 
own deſigns 3 for we all deſign to be 
well, Ms. at eaſe, and by grief we make 
our ſelves 11l of 1maginary wounds, 
and raiſe our ſelves troubles moſt pro- 
perly out of the duſt, while our ra- 
vings and complaints are but like ar- 
rows ſhot up into the air, at no mark, 
and ſo to no purpoſe 3 but only to fall 
back upon our heads, and deſtroy our 
ſelves inſtead of recovering, or reveng- 
ing our Friends. 

Perhaps, Madam, you wall fay this 
is your deſign, - or if not your deſire ; 
but I hope you are not yet ſo far gone, 
or {o deſperately bent; Your Lady- 
ſhip knows very well your life 1s not 
your own, but His that lent 1t you to 
manage, and preſerve the beſt you 
could, and not throw it away, as if it 
came from ſome common hand. Tt 
belongs in a great meaſure to your 
Countrey, and your Family, and there- 
fore by all humane Laws, as well as dt- 
vine, ſelf-murder has ever been agreed 
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on as the greateſt crime, and 1s puniſht 
here with the utmoſt {hame, which is 
all that can be inflicted upon the dead. 
But 1s the crime much leſs to kill our 
ſelves by a flow poyſon, than by a ſaud- 
den wound? Now if we do it, and 
know we do 1t by a long and a con- 
tinual grief, can we think our ſelves 
innocent 2 What great difference is 
there 1f we break our hearts, or con- 
{ume them ; 1t we pierce them, or bruiſe 
them, ſince all determines in the {ame 
death, as all ariſes from the ſame de- 
ipair ? But what 1f it goes not fo far ? 
tis not indeed fo bad as might be, but 
that does not excule 1t from being ve- 
ry 11: Though I do not kill my neigh- 
bour, 1s it no hurt to wound him, or 
to ſpoyl him of the conveniencies of 
life 2 The greatc{t crime is for a man 
to kill himſelf; is it a ſmall one to 
wound himſelf by anguiſh of heart, by 
grief, or difpair, to ruin his health, to 
ſnorten his age, to deprive himſelf of 
all the pleaſures, or eaſes, or enjoyments 
of life ? 

Next to the miſchiefs we do our 
tclves, are thoſe we do our Children, 
_ N 4 and 
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and our Friends, as thoſe who deſerve 


[z>{t of us, or at leaſt deſerve no 1l] ; 
Fi - Child you carry about you, what 
25 chat done that you ſhould endea- 
vour to deprive it of life, almoſt as 
ſoon as you beftow it ? or if at the beſt 
you ſaficr 1t to Jive to be born, yet 
by your ill afage of your ſelf, ſhould 
ſo much impair the ſtrength of its bo- 
dy and health, and perhaps the very 
temper of its mind, by giving it fuch 
an infuſion of melancholly, as may 
ſerve to diſcolour the objects, and dif- 
reliſh the accidents it may meet with 
in th? common train of life ? But this 
is one you are not yet acquainted 
with 5 what will you fay to another 
you are? Were it a ſmall injury to my 
Lord Capel to deprive him of a Mo- 
ther, whoſe ef pent and kinaneſs he 
may julily Expect, the cares of his health 
and education, the forming of his bo- 
ay, and the cultivating of his mind 5 
the ſeeds of Honour and Virtue, and 
thereby the true Principles of a happy 


life > How has my Lord of Efex der 
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much paſſion, and which 1s more, with 
{o much reaſon ; ſo great an honour 
and ſupport to His Fanuly, ſo great a 
hope to His Fortune, and comfort to 


His Life? Are there ſo many left of 


your own great Family, that you ſhould 
deſire in a manner wholly to reduce it, 
by ſuffering the greateſt and almoſt 
laſt branch of it to wither away be- 
fore its time ? Or 1s your Countrey 1n 
this age ſo ſtored with great perſons, 
that you ſhould envy 1t thoſe we may 


juſtly expect from fo noble a race. 


Whileſt I had any hopes your tears 
would eaſe you, or that your grief 
would conſume it ſelf by Itberty and 
time, your Ladiſhip knows very well 
I never once accuſed 1t, nor ever en- 
creaſed it like many others by the com- 
mon formal ways of aſiwaging it ; and 
this I am ſure is the firſt office of this 
kind I ever went about to perform o- 
therwiſe than in the moſt ordinary 
forms. I was in hope what was ſo 
violent, could not be ſo long :; but 
when I obſerved it to grow {tronger 
with age, and encreaſe like a ſtream 
the further it run 5 when I ſaw it draw 

One 
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out to ſuch unhappy conſequences, 
and threaten no leſs than your Child, 
your Health, and your Life ; I could 
no longer forbear this endeavour, nor 
end 1t without begging of your Lady- 
ſhip for God's ſake and for your own, 
for your Childrens and your Friends, 
for your Countreys and your Families, 
that you would no longer abandon 
your ſelf to ſo diſconſolate a paſſion, 
but that you would at length awaken 
your Piety, give way to your Prus 
dence, or at leaſt rowſe up the in- 
vincible Spirit of the Pzercys, that never 
yet {hrunk at any diſaſter 3 that you 
would ſometimes remember the great 
Honours and Fortunes of your Fa- 
mily, 'not always the lofles, cheriſh 
thoſe veins of good humour that are 
ſometimes ſo natural to you, and ſear 
up thoſe of ill that would make you 
ſo unnatural to your Children, and to 
your ſelf; But above all, that you 
would enter upon the cares of your 
health, and your life, for your Friends 
ſake at leaſt, if not for your own. 
For my part, I know nothing could 
be to me ſo great an honour and {a- 

tisfaction, 
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ONlequence tisfation, as if your Ladiſhip would . 
your Chil, | own me to have contributed towards 
fe; I could this Cure z but however, none can per- 

evOur, nor haps more juſtly pretend to your par- 
Your Lady don for the attempt, fince there 1s none, 
Nt our own, I am ſure, that has always had at heart 
Jour Friends a greater Honour for your Ladilhips 
Our Familie Family, nor can have for your Perſon 
per abandor  moredevotion and eſteem than, 

te a paſſion 
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Nimmeguen Zune x8. 1699. 


ESSAY 


Upon the CURE of the 
GOUT 
B Y 


M O X A. 


Written to Monſieur de Zulichem. 


Never - thought it 
would have befallen 
KB me to be the firſt 
v4 that ſhould try a 

W new experiment, any 
more than to be Au- 


thor of any new in- 
vention, being little inclined to pra- 


ctiſe upon others, and as little that 
| others 
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others ſhould practiſe upon me. The 
'fame warmth of head diſpoſes men 
to both , though one be commonly 
eſteemed an honour, and the other a 
reproach. I am ſorry the firſt, and 
the worſe of the two 1s fallen to my 
ſhare, by which all a man can hope 1s 
to avoid cenſure, and that 1s much 
harder than to gain applauſe z For 
this may be done by one great or wiſe 
action 1n an age; but to avoid cen- 
ſure, a man mult paſs his Iife without 
laying or doing one ill or fooliſh 
thing. 

This might ſerve the turn, if all men 
were juſt z but as they are, I doubt 
nothing will, and that *'tis the idleſt 
—— in the world to live with- 
out it 5 The meaneſt Subjects cenſuring 
the actions of the greateſt Prince 3 The 
fillieſt Servants of the wiſeſt Maſter 3 
and young Children of the oldeſt Pa- 
rents. Therefore I have not troubled 
my ſelf to give any account of an ex- 
periment I made by your perſwaſton, 
to ſatisfie thole who imputed it to 
folly, raſhneſs, or impatience 3, but to 
ſatishe you who propoſed the wy P 
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kindneſs to me, and deſired the Rela- 


tion of it in kindneſs to other men. 


I confeſs, your engaging me firſt in 
this adventure of the Moxa, and deſiring 


| the ſtory of it from me, is like giving 


one -the torture, and then asking his 
confeſhon, which 1s hard uſage to an 
innocent man, and a friend ; Beſides, 
having ſuffered the firſt, I took my ſelf 

to have a.right of refuſing the other; 
But I find your Authority with me is 
too great to be diſputed 1n either; and 
the pretence of publick good is a cheat 
that will ever paſs 1n the world, though 
ſo often abuſed by 11] men, that I won- 
der the good do not grow aſhamed 
to uſe it any longer. Let it be as it 
will, you have what you asked, and 
cannot but ſay that I have done. as well 


| as ſuffered what you had a mind to 


engage me in. I have told you the 
ſtory with the more circumſtance, be- 
cauſe many queſtioned the Diſeaſe. 
that they might not allow of the Cure; 
though the certairity of one, and force 
of the other, has been enough evi- 
denced by two returns fince I left you 
at the Hagze, which paſt with the ſame 

ſ\uc- 
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facceſs. The reaſonings upon this me- 


thod, which ſeem to confirm the expe- 
riment,. and other Remedies for the 
Gout here reflected on, are aimed at 


the ſame end for which you ſeemed fo - 


much to defire this Relation. The 
digrefſions I cannot excuſe otherwiſe, 
than by the confidence that no man 
will rcad them, who has not at leaſt 
as much leiſure as I had when F writ 
them ; and whoſoever diſhkes, or grows 
weary of them, may throw them away. 
For thoſe about temperance, age, or 
their eftects and periods 1n reference to 
publick butinels, they could be better 
addreſt to none, than to vou, who 
have palt the longeſt life with the moſt 
temperance, and the beſt health and 
humor of any man I know 3 and ha- 
ving run through fo much great and 
publick buſineſs, have found out the 


ſecret ſo little known, that there 1s a. 


time to g1ve 1t over. 


I will pretend but to one piece of 


merit in this Relation, which is to 
have writ it for you in Ezglifh, being 
the Language I always obſerved to 
have moſt of your kindneſs among ſo 

many 
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many others of your acquaintance. 
If your partiality to that, and to me, 
and to your own requeſt, will not ex- 
cuſe all the faults of this Paper ; T 
have nothing more to ſay for it, and 
ſo will leave you to judge of it as you 
pleaſe. 


A Mong all the Diſeaſes, to which 
the intemperance of this age 
diſpoſes it ( at leaſt in theſe Northern 
Climates ), I have obſerved none to 
encreaſe ſo much within the compats 
of my memory and converſation, as 
the Gout, nor any I think of worſe 
conſequence to mankind; becauſe it 
falls generally upon perſons engaged in 
publick affairs, and great inployments, 
upon whoſe thoughts and carcs ( it 
not their motions and their pains) the 
common good and fcrvice of their 
Countrey ſo much depends. 'I he Ge- 
neral Officers of Armies, the Gover- 
nours of Provinces, the publick Minz- 
{ters in Councels at home, and Embal- 
fies abroad ( that have fallen in my 
way ) being generally ſubject to it 1n 
one degree or other. I ſuppoſe the 
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W 
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reaſon of this may be, that men ſef- 
dom come into thoſe Poſts till after 


forty year old, about which time the 


natural heat beginning to decay, makes 


way for thoſe diſtempers they are moſt 


inclined to by their Native Conſtitu- 
tions, or by their cuſtoms and habits 
of life. Beftdes, perſons in thoſe Poſts 
are uſually born of Families Noble. and 


Rich, and ſo derive a weakneſs of 


conſtitution from the eafe and luxury 


of their Anceſtors, and the delicacy of 


their own Education; Or 1t not, yet 
the plenty of therr fortunes from thoſe 
very imployments, and the general-cy- 
from of living in them at much ex- 
pence. engages men 1n the conſtant 
aſe of great Tables, and in frequent 
exceſſes of ſeveral kinds; which muſt 
end 1n diſcaſes when the vigor of youth 
3s paſt, and the force of exerciſe (that 


ſerved before to ſpend the humour 


is given over for a {ſedentary and un- 

ative lite. 
Theſe I take to be the reaſons of fuch 
perſons being fo generally ſubject to 
fuch accidents more than other men 3 
and they are ſo plain, that they muſt 
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needs occur to any one that thinks ; 
But the 1ll conſequence of it is not ſo 
obvious, though perhaps as evident to 
men that obſerve, and may be equally 
confirmed by Reaſons and Examples. 
It 1s that the vigor of the mind decays 
with that of the body, and not only 
humour and invention, but even judg- 
ment and reſolution, change and lan- 
guiſh, with ill conſtitution. of body, 
and of health. And by this means pub- 
lick buſineſs comes to ſuffer by pri- 
yate infirmities, and Kingdoms or States 
fall into weakneſles and diſtempers, by 
the diſeaſes or decays of thoſe perſons 
that manage them. TY En, 
. Within theſe fifteen years paſt;T have 
known a great Fleet diſabled for two 
Months, and thereby loſe great occa- 
ſons by an indiſpoſition of the Admi- 
ral, while he was neither well enough 
to exerciſe, nor 11 enough to leave 
the command. I have known two 
Towns of the greateſt, conſequence 
loſt, contrary to all forms, by the Go- 
yernours falling 11] in the time of the 
Sieges; | 
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I have obſerved the fate of a Campa- 
71a determine contrary to all appearan- 


ces, by the caution and conduct of a Ge- | 


neral, which were attributed by thoſe 
that knew him to his age and infir- 
mities, rather than his own true qua- 
lities, acknowledged otherwile to have 
been as great as molt men of the age. 
I have ſeen the Councels of a noble 
Countrey grow bold, or timorous, ac- 
cording to the Fits of his good or ill 
health that managed them, and the 
pulſe of the Government beat high or 
low with that of the Governour ; and 
this unequal Conduct make way for 
great accidents 1n the world ; Nay, I 
have often reflected upon the Councels 
and Fortunes of the greateſt Monar- 
chies riſing and decaying ſenfibly with 
the ages and healths of the Princes and 
chiet Officers that governed them. 
And I remember one great Miniſter 
that confeſt to me, when he fell into 
one of his uſual Fits of the Gout, He 
was no longer able to bend his mind 
or thoughts to any publick buſineſs, 
nor give Audiences beyond two or 
three of his own Domeſticks, though 
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it were to ſave a Kingdom; and that 
this proceeded not from any violence 
of pain, but from a general languiſh- 
ing and faintneſs of Spirits, which made 
him 1n thoſe Fits think nothing worth 
the trouble of one careful or ſolicitous 
thought, For the approaches, or lurk- 
ings of the Gout, the Spleen, or the 
Scurvy, nay the very fumes of indi- 
geſtion, may 1ndiſpoſe men to thought 
and to care, as well as diſeaſes of dan- 
ger and pain. 

Thus accidents of Health grow to 
be accidents of State, and publick con- 
{titutions come to depend in a great 
meaſure upon thoſe of particular men, 
which makes it perhaps ſeem neceſſary 
in the choice of perſons for great im- 
ployments (at leaſt ſuch as require con- 
ſtant application and pains) to conſi- 
der their bodies as well as their minds, 
and ages and health as well as their abi- 
lities. 

When I was younger than T am, and 
thereby a worſe judge of age; I have 
often {aid, that what great thing ſoe- 


ver a man propoſed to do in his life, 


He ſhould think of atchieving it by 
O 3 fifty 
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fifiy year old. Now I am approach- 
ing that age, I think it much more 


than I did before ; and that no man 


rides to an end of that Stage without 
feeling his journey 1n all parts, what- 
ever diſtinctions are made between the 
mind and the body, or between judg- 
ment and memory. And though L 
have known ſome few, who might per- 
haps be of uſe in Councel upon great 
ad ions, till after threeſcore and ten 

and have heard that the two late Mt- 


niſters in Spain, Counts of Caſtriglio. 
and Pjgnoranda, were 10 till fourſcore 
Yet I will not anſwer, that the very 


condu&t of publick affairs under their 


Miniſtry has not always taſted of the 
ices of their age. 


 Tobſerve in this Aſſembly at Nazmme- 


gen, from fo many ena parts of 


Chriſtendom, that of one and twenty 
Ambaſladors, there are but three above 
fifty years old: which ſeems an Argu- 
ment, of my opinion being in a man- 
ner general ; Nor can TI think the pe. 
riod 11] calculated, at leaſt for a great 


General of Armies, or Miniſter of 


SLate, m tes, Or ſcenes of great Action, 
when, 
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when the care of a State or an Army 
Qught to be as conſtant as the Chymicks 

re, to make any great production 3 
and if 1t goes out for an hour, per- 
haps the whole operation fails Now 
I doubt whether any man after fifty 
be capable of ſuch conſtant applica- 
tion of thought, any more than of long 
and violent labour or exerciſe, which 
that certainly 1s, and of the fineſt parts. 
Beſides, none that feels ſenſibly the 
decays of age, and his life wearing off, 
can figure to himſelf thoſe imaginary 
charms in Riches and Praiſe, that men 
are apt to do in the warmth of their 
blood ; and thoſe are the uſual Incen- 
tives towards the attempt of great 
dangers, and ſupport of great trouble 
and pains. 

To confirm this by Examples, I have 
heard that Cardinal Mazarine, about 
five and fifty, found 1t was time to 
_ over. That the preſent Grand 

7Zier,who paſles for one of the great- 
eſt men of that Empire, or this age, 
began His Miniſtry about twenty eight; 
and the greateſt I have obſerved, which 
was that of Monſteur de Witt, began 
Ee O 4 at 
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at three and thirty, and lafted to forty 


eight, and could not, I believe, have 


gone on many years longer at that 
heighth, even without that fatal end. 
Among other qualities which enter*d 
into the compoſition of this Miniſter, 
the great carc he had of his health, and 
the little of his hfe, were not, I think, 
the leaſt conſiderable ; ſince from the 
firſt He derived his great temperance, 
as well as his great boldneſs and con- 
{tancy from the other. And 1f intem- 
perance be allowed to be the common 


Mother of Gout, of Dropfie, and of 


Scurvy, and moſt other Jingring Diſ- 
eaſes, which are thoſe that 1nfeſt the 
State 3 I think Temperance deſerves 
the firſt rank amorg publick Virtues, 
as veell as thoſe of private men, and 
doubt whether any can pretend to the 
conſtant fteddy exerciſe of Prudence, 
Juſtice, or Fortitude, without 1t. 

Upon theſe Grounds, whoever can 
propoſe a way of Curing, . or prevent- 
ing the Gout ( which enter'd chiefly 
into thoſe examples I have menttoned 
of publick affairs ſuftering by private 
matſpoutions) would perhaps do a 
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{ſervice to Princes and States, as well as 
to particular men, which makes me 


' the more willing to tell my Story, and 


talk out of. my Trade, being ſtrongly 
poſſeſt with a belief, that what I have 
tryed, or thought, or heard upon this 
ſubje&, may go a great way 1n prevent- 
ing the growth of this diſeaſe where 
it 1s but new, though perhaps longer 
methods are neceſlary to deal with 1t 
when *'tis old. 

From my Grandfathers death I had 
reaſon to apprehend the Stone, and 
from my Fathers life the Gout, who 
has been for this many years, and ſtill 
continues much afflicted with it. The 
firſt apprehenſion has been, I confeſs 
with me, ever the {trongcſt, and the 
other hardly in my thoughts, having 
never deſerved it by the uſual forms 
Nor had I ever, I thank God, the leaſt 
threat from either of them, till the laſt 
year at the Hagze, being then 1n the 
ſeven and fortieth of my age 3 when 
about the end of Febrnyary, one night 
at Supper, I felt a ſudden pain in my 
right foot, which from the firſt mo- 
ment 1t began, encrcaſed ſen(1bly, and 

in 
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in an hours time to that degree, that 
though I ſaid nothing, yet others took 
notice of it in my face, and ſaid, They 

were ſure I was not well, and pr 
have had me go to bed. I confeſt I 
was 1n pain, and thought 1t was with 
ſome ſprain at Tennis ; I pulled off 
my ſhooe, and with ſome eaſe that 
gave me, ſtir'd not till the Company 
broke up, which was about three hours 


after my pain began. I went away to- 


bed, but it raged ſo much all night, 
that I could not ſleep a wink. I en- 
dured it till about wt next morning, 
in hopes (till of ſtealing ſome reſt ; but 
then making my complaints, and ſhow: 
ing my foot; they found it very red 
and angry 3 and to relieve my extre- 
mity of pain, began to apply common 
Poulttves to 1t 3 and by the frequent 
chavge of them I found ſome eale, and 
continued this exerciſe all that day, 
and a great part of the following 
night, which I paſt with. very little 
reſt. The morning after, my foot be- 
gan to ſwell, and the violence of my 
Pain tO allwage, chough 1t left ſuch a 
forencſs, that 1 could hardly ſuffer the 
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Clothes of- my bed, nor ſtir my foot 
but as it was lifted. , 

By this time my illneſs being enqui- 
red after about rhe Town, was con- 
cluded to be the Gout ; and being no 
longer feveriſh, or in any extremity 
of pain, I was content to ſee company 2 
Every body that came to viſit me, 
found ſomething to ſay upon the oc- 
calion 5 ſome made a jeſt of it, or a 
little reproach ; others were ſerious in 
their mirth, and made me Compliments - 
as upon a happy accident and ſign of 
long life. The Spaniards askt me Al- 
bricias for telling me the news, that I 
might be ſure 'twas the Gout 3 and in 
ſhort, none of the company was 1n 1] 
humour but I, who had rather by half 
have had a Fever, or a worſe diſeaſe at 


| that time, where the danger might 


have been greater , but the trouble 
and the melanchply would I am ſure 
have been leſs. 

" Though I had never feared the Gout, 
yet I had always {corned 1t as an efiect 
commonly of intemperance; and hated 
it, as that I thought made men unfit 
for any thing after they were once 
ns deep 
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deep engaged in it; Beſides, I was 
relt in my journey at that time to 
Nene by His Majeſties Commands 


to aſliſt at the Treaty there. Moſt of 


the Ambaſladors from the ſeveral parts 
of Chriſtendom were upon their way 3 
One of my Colleagues was already up- 
on the place, and I had promiſed 1m- 
mediately to follow ; for by our Com- 
miſhton we were to be two to act in 
that Mediation; and to help at this 
pinch, I had always heard 'that a Fit 
of the Gout uſed to have f1x weeks at 
the leaſt for its ordinary period. With 
theſe comforts about me, and ſullen- 
neſs enough to uſe no Remedy of a 
hundred that were told me, Monſieur 
Zulichem came to ſee me (among the 
reſt of my Friends ) who I think never 
cam2 into company without ſaying 
ſomething that was new, and ſo he did 
upon my occaſion. For talking of my 
1]Inefs, and approving of my obſtinacy 
-3gainſt all the common preſcriptions; 
he asked me whether I had never heard 
the /zdian way of Curing the Gout by 
Moxa 2 I told him no, and asked him 
what 1t was 2. He ſaid 1t was a certain 
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kind of Moſs that grew in the Eaſt- 


Tadies 5, that their way was, when ever 


any body fell into a Fit of the Gout, 
tO my a ſmall quantity of it, and. 
form it into a figure, broad at bottom 
as a two-pence, and pointed at top; 
To ſet the bottom exactly upon the 
place where the violence of the pain 
was fixed, then with a ſmall round 
perfumed Match ( made likewiſe in 
the Indies ) to give fire to the top of 
the Moſs ; which burning down by 
degrees, came at length to the skin, and 
burnt 1t till the Moſs was conſumed to 
alhes; That many times the firſt burn- 
ing would remove the pain ; if not, 
it was to be renewed a ſecond, third 
and fourth time, till it went away, and 
till the perſon found he could ſet his 
foot boldly to the ground and walk. 

I defired him to tell me how he had 
come acquainted with this new Ope- 
ration 3 He ſaid by the Relation of 
ſeveral who had ſeen and tryed it in 
the [zdies, but particularly by an in- 
genious little Book, written of it by a 
Datch Miniſter at Batavia, who being 
extremely tormented with a Fit of the 


Gout, 
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Gout, an old Indiaz-woman coming 
to ſee him, undertook to Cure him, 
and did it immediately by this Moxa 5 
and after many experiments of 1t there; 
had written this Treatiſe of it in Dztch 
for the uſe of his Countreymen, and 
ſent over a quantity of the Moſs and 
Matches to his Son at Utrrecht.,to be ſold; 
if any would be perſwaded to uſe themz 
That though he could not ſay whether 
experimerit had been made of it here; 
yet the Book was worth reading 3 and 
for his part, He thought He ſhould try 
it if ever he ſhould fall into that Dif- 
SE OG | 
I deſired the Book, which He pro- 
miſed to ſend nie next morning; and 
this diſcourſe of Monſieur Zxlichex 
buſied my head all night : Ihated the 
very name of the Goxt; and thought 
it a reproach : and for the good ſign, 
people called it, I could not find that 
mended an ill thing, nor could I like 
any fign of living long in weakneſs,or in 
pain; I deplored the loſs of my legs, and 
conftinemerit to my Chamber at an age 
that left nie little pleaſure but of wm 
ing and of air ;. but the worſt circum- 
france 
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ſtance of all, was the ſentence paſt up- 
on it of being without Cure. 

T had paſt Twenty years of my life, 
and ſeveral accidents of danger in my 
health, without any uſe of Phyſicians ; 
and from ſome experiments of my own, 
as well as much reading and thought 
upon that ſubject, had reaſoned my 
ſelf into an opmion, that the uſe of 


them and their methods ( unleſs in 


ſome ſudden and acute diſcafe ) was it 


ſelf a very great venture, and that their 


greateſt practiſers practiſed leaſt upon 
themſelves, or their friends. 1 had 
ever quarrelled with their ſtudying 
art more than nature, and applying 
themſelves to methods, rather than to 


remedies; whereas the knowledg of the 


laſt is all that nine parts 1n ten of the 
world have truſted to in all ages. 

But for the common Remedies of the 
Gout, I found exceptions to them all; 
the time of Purging was paſt with me; 
which otherwiſe I ſhould certainly 


have tryed upor- the authority of the 


oreat Hypocrates, who ſays it ſhould be 
done upon the firſt motion of the hu- 
THOUr 1n the Gout, For Poultives, I 

knew 
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knew they allayed pain ; but withall, 


that they drew down the humours, 
and ſuppled the parts, thereby making 
the paſſages wider, and apter to receive 
them in greater quantityz and I had 
often heard 1t concluded, that the uſe 
of them ended in loſing that of ones 
Iimbs, by weakening the joint upon 
every fit. For Plaifters that had any 
effect, I thought it muſt be by diſperſ- 
ing or repelling the humouts, which 
could not be done without endanger- 
ing perhaps ſome other diſeaſe of the 
bowels, the {tomack, or the head. Reſt 
and warmth either of clothes or bath- 
ings, I doubted would 1n a degree have 
the efteftts of Poultives ; and Sweat- 
ing was proper for prevention rather 
than remedy. So that all I could end 
in with any fatisfaction , was patience 
and abſtinence 3 and though I eaſily re- 
ſolved of the laſt,yet the firſt was hard 
to be found in the circumſtances of my 
buſineſs, as well as of my health. 

All this made me rave upon Mon- 
ſfieur Arulichem's new operation; and 
for the way of curing by fire, I found 
twenty things to give me an opinion of 

I 
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it. I remembred what I had read of the 
Eeyptians of old, who uſed 1t in moſt 
diſeaſes 3 and what I had often heard of 
that practice {til continuing among the 
Moors of Africh; fo that a flave is {el- 
dom taken (as both Spariards and Por- 
trgneſes affirm ) who has not many fcars 
of the hot iron upon his body, which 
they uſe upon molt diſtempers, but e- 
ſpecially thoſe of the head, and conle- 
quently in Phytick as well as 1n Surgery. 
In the time of the Ines reign in Pers, 
C wich I take to have been one of the 
oreateſt Conſtitations of Abſolute Mo- 
narchy that has bcen 1n the world ) no 
compoſition was allowed by the Laws 
to be uſed in point of Medicine, but 
only Simples proper to each Diſeaſe. 
Burning was much 1n uſe, ettherby na- 
tural or artificial fires; particularly for 
all ilnefſes of teeth, and ſoreneſs or 
ſwelling of the gums (which they were 
ſubject to from their nearneſs to the 
Sea) they had an herb which never 
failed of curing it, and being laid to 
the gums, burnt away all the fleſh that 
was {welled or corrupted,and made way 
for new that came again as ſound as 

Þ that 
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that of a Child. I remembred to have 
had may felf in my youth, one cruel 
wound cured by ſcalding Medicaments, 
after it was grown ſo putrified as to 
have (in the Surgeons opinion) endatt- 
ered the bone; and the violent ſwel- 
ling and bruiſe of another, taken away 
as _—_ ds I received it, by ſcalding it 


with Milk. I remembred the cure of 


Chilblanes when I was a boy ( which 
may be called the Childrens Gout Jby 
burning at the fire, or elſe by ſcalding 
brine, that has (1ſuppole ) the ſame 
effect. I had heard of curing the 
ſtings of Adders, and bites of mad 
Dogs, by immeazately burning the part 
with a hot iron 5 and of ſome ſtrange 
cures of Frenzies, by caſual applicati- 
ons of fire to the lower parts; which 
{eems reaſonable enough, by the violent 
revullion it may make of humours from 
the head ; and agrees with the opinions 
and pradicel mentioned before, of E- 
gypt and Africa, Perhaps bliſtering in 
the neck, and hot Pidgeons, may be ir 
uſe among us upon the ſame grounds 
and in our Methods of Surgery, no- 
thing is found of ſuch effect 1n the caſe 
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of old Ulcers, as fire, which 1s certain- 
ly the greateſt drawer and dryer, and 
thereby the greateſt cleanfer that can 
be found. I knew very well, that in 
Diſeaſes of Cattel , there is nothing 
more commonly uſed, nor with greater 
ſucceſs ; and concluded 1t was but a 
tenderneſs to Mankind that made it lefs 
in uſe amongſt us, and which had intro- 
duced Corrofives and Cauſticks to ſup- 
ply the place of it ; which are indeed 
but artificial fires. | 

I mention all theſe reflections, to 
{how that the experiment I refolyed to 
make, was upon thought, and not raſh- 
neſs or 1mpatience ( 2s thoſe called it 
that would have diſſuaded me from it); 
buit the chief reaſon was, that I liked 
no other, becauſe I knew they failed 
every day, and left men in deſpair of 
being ever well cured of the Gout. 

Next morning I lookt over the Book 
which Monſieur Zzlichez: had promi- 
ſed me, written by the Miniſter at Ba- 
tavia. TI pretended not to judg of che 


 Jzdian Philoſophy, or realonings upon 


the cauſe of the Gout; but yet thought 
them as probable as thoſe of Phylict- 
P 3 ang 


C2251 


ans here ; and hiked them fo much the 
better, becaule 1t ſeems their opinion 
in the point is general among: them, as 
vw oll as their method of curing :;where- 
as the difierences among ours are almoſt 
as many 1n both, as there are Phyſici- 
ans that reaſon upon the cauſes, or pra- 
&iſe upon the cure of that diſeaſe. 
They hold that the cauſe of the Gout 
is a malignant vapour that falls upon 
the joynt between the bone and the 
kin that covers it , which being the 

1oft fenfible of all parts of the body, 
cauſes the violence of the pain. Thar 
the {ſwelling 1s no part of the diſeaſe, 
but only an cite of it, and of a kind- 
neſs in nature, that to relieve the part 
affected, calls down humours to damp 
the malignity of the vapour, and there- 
by afluage the ſharpneſs of the pain, 
which ſeldom fails whenever the part 
grows very much {welled. That conſe- 


quently the ſwellings and returns of 


the Gout, are chiefly occaſioned by the 
il] methods of curing 1t at firſt. That 
this vapour falling upon joints which 
have not motion, and thereby heat e- 
nough to diſpel 1t, cannot be cured 0- 
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therwiſe than by burning, by which 1t 
immediately evaporatcs3 and that this 
is evident by the preſent cealing of the 
pain vpon the ſecond, third, or fourth 
application of the Moxa, which are 
performed in a few minutes time. And 
the Author affirms it happens often 
there , that upon the laſt burning, an 
extreme {tench comcs out of the skin 
where the fire had opencd it, 

Whatever the reaſonings were, which 
yet ſeemed ingenious enoughz the ex- 
periments alledged with fo much cont.- 
dence, and to be ſo generally 1n thoſe 
Parts, and told by an Author that writ 
Iike a plain man, and one whole pro- 
felon was to tell truth, hoipecd me ro. 

zfolve upon making the trial. 1 was 
confirmed in this refolution by a Cer- 
#:an Phylician, Doftor Theodore Coley, 
who was then in my Family, a fobur 
and intelligent man, whom 1 diſpatch- 
ed immediately to Crrecht , to bring 
me ſome of the Moxa, and learn the 
exact method of uſing 1t, from the man 
that {old it, who was Son to the Ikint- 
{ter of Batavia, He returned with all 


that belonged tO I 115 Cure , having 
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performed the whole operation upon 


his hand by the mans direction. I 1im- 
mediately made the experiment in the 
manner before related , ſetting the 
Moxa juſt upon the place where the 
firſt violence of my pain began, which 
was the joint of the great toe, and 
where the greateſt anger and ſoreneſs 
ſtill continued , notwithſtanding the 
ſwelling of my foot, ſo that I had ne- 
ver yet in five days been able to ſtir it, 
but as it was lifted. 

Upon the firſt burning I found the 
$ﬆ&m {hrink all round the placez and 
whether the greater pain of the fire 
had taken away the ſenſe of a ſmaller 
or no, I could not tell ; but I thought 
it leſs than it was: I burnt it the ſe- 
cond time, and upon it obſerved the 
ckin about it to ſhrink, and the ſwel- 
ling to flat yet more than at firſt. I be- 
gan to move my toe, which I had not 
done before; but I found fome re- 
mainders of pain. I burnt it the third 
time, and obſerved {t1]l the ſame ef- 
fects without, but a much greater 
within; for I ſtirred the joynt ſeve- 
ral times at eaſe 3 and growing bolder, 
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I ſet my foot to the ground without 
any pain at all. After this I purſued 
the method preſcribed by the Book, 


and the Authors Son at Otrecht, and 


had a bruiſed Clove of Garlick laid to 
the place that was burnt, and covered 
with a large Plaiſter of Dzapalmza, to 
keep it fixed there 3 and when this was 
done, feeling no more pain, and tread- 
ing {t1]] bolder and firmer upon 1t, Icut 
a ſlipper to let in my foot ſwelled as 
it was, and walkt half a dozen turns 
about the room without any pain or 
trouble, and much to the ſurprize of 
thoſe that were about me, as well as to 
my own. For though I had reaſoned 
my ſelf before-hand into an opinion of 
the thing, yet I could not expect ſuch 
an effect as I found, which {cldom rea- 
ches to the degree that is promiſed by 
the preſcribers of any remedies, where- 
as this went beyond 1t, having been ap- 
plied ſo late, and the preſcription. 
reaching only to the firſt attaque of 
the pain, and before the part begins to 

{well. 
For the pain of the burning it (elf, 
the firſt time 1t 1s ſharp, fo that a man 
Y.4 may 
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may be allowed to complain ; I re- 


folved I would not, but that I would 
count to a: certain number as the belt 
meaſure how long 1t laſted. I told f1x- 
ſcore and four, as fait as I could; and 
when the fire of the Moxa was our, 
all pain of burning was over. The 


ſecond time was not near ſo ſharp as 


the firſt, and the third a great deal leſs 
than the ſecond. The wound was not 
raw, as I expected, but looked only 
ſcorched and black; and I had rather 
endure the yhole trouble of the ope- 
ration, than half a quarter of an hours 
pain in the degree I felt it the firſt 
whole night. 

After four a nd twenty hours, I had 
it opened , ond found a great bliſter 
drawn by the Garlick, which I uſed no 
more, but had the bliſter cut, which 
Fun a good deal of water, - but flled 
again by next night 5 and this conti- 
nued for three days, with only a Plai- 
ſter of Diapalma upon it; after which 
tirne the bliſter dryed up, and left a fore 
about as big as a two-pence, which 
healed and vzent away in about a weeks 
£LNC IONgEr 3 but I continued to walk 
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every day, and without the leaſt re- 
turn of pain, the ſwelling {till grow- 
ing leſs, though it were near {1x weeks 
before it was wholly gone. I favoured 
it all this while more than I needed, up- 
on the common opinion that walking 
too much might draw down the hu- 
mor, which I have f{ince had reafon to 
conclude a great miſtake, and that if I 
had walked as much as I could fromthe 
firſt day the pain left me, the ſwelling 
might have left me too in a much: leſs 
tIme. 

The talk of this Cure run about the 
Hagae, and made the converſation in 
other places, as well as 1n the viſits I re- 
ccived whileI kept my Chamber,which 
was about a fortnight after the burn- 
ing. Monſieur Zalichem came to me 
among the reft of the good company 
of the Town, and much pleaſed with 


. my ſucceſs, as well from his own great 


tumanity, and particular kindneſs to 
me, as from the part he had in beiyg 
the firſt preſcriber of my Cure, and 
from the opinion 1t gave him of a com- 
mon good fortune befallen all that felt, 
or were in danger of the Gout. 

ps ; Among 
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Among others he told it to Monſieur 
Serinchamps was one, an Envoy of the 
Duke of Lorrains then in Town 5 a 
perſon very much, and very deſerved- 
ly eſteemed among all the good com- 
pany in Town, and to whom every 
body was kind upon the ſcore of his 
own good humour, or his Maſters ill 
fortunes : He had been long ſubject to 
the Gout, and with conſtant returns 
of long and violent fits two or three 
times 1n a year. He was a man frank 
and generous, and loved to enjoy health 
whileſt he had it, without making too 
much reflexion upon what was to fol- 
low ; and ſo when he was well, denied 
himſelf nothing of what he had a mind 
to eat or drink, which gave him a bo- 
dy full of humours, and made his fits 


of the Gout as frequent and violent as 


moſt I have known When they came, 
he bore them as he could, and forgot 
them as ſoon as they were paſt, till a 
new remembrance. At this time he 
lay 1] of a cruel fit, which was fallen 
upon his knee, and with extreme pain ; 
When he heard of my Cure, he ſent to 
me firſt for the Relation of it, and up- 
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on it, for my Moxa, and for Coleby to 
apply 1t 3 He did fo, and after his plea- 
ſant way roared out, and ſwore at me 
all the while it was burning ; and asked 
if I took him for a Sorcerer thatT ſent 
to burn him alive. Byt with all this, 
the pain went away upon it, and re- 
turned no more to the ſame: place; 
but he was ſomething diſcouraged by 
a new pain falling ſome days after up- 
on his elbow on the other {1de, which 
gave him a new fit, though gentler and 
ſhorter than they uſed to be. 

About the ſame time one of the 
Maids of my houſe was grown almoſt 
deſperate with the Tooth-ach, and want 
of {leep upon it, and was without re- 
medy. The Book gives the ſame Cure 
for certain 1n that 1lInefs, by burn- 
ing upon the great Vein under the 
Ear; and the man who ſold it at 
Utrecht, had aſſured Coleby he had ſeen 
many Cures by 1t 1n that kind. We 
reſolved to try, which was done, and 
the pain 1mmediately taken away , 
and the Wench perfectly well, without 
hearing of it any more, at leaſt while 
ſhe was 1n my houſe. 


Thus 
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Thus paſled'the firſt experiment, up- 
on which Monſieur Aulicherr giving an 
account of it to ſome of his Friends at 
Greſham-Colledg, came to me before I 
left the Hagze, formally to deſire me 
from them, and from himſelf, that I 
would give a Relation of it that might 
be made publick, as a thing which 
might prove 1n appearance of common 
utility to ſo great numbers as were 


ſubject to that diſcaſe 3 And toid me 
tat ſome of Greſham-Colledg had al- 
ready given order for Tranſlating 1n- 

tO Emeliſh the little Batavian Treatiſe. 

I commended the care of publiſhing it 
among us, and thereby inviting others; 
to an experiment I had reaſon. to' ap- 
prove ; but excuſed my ſelf from any 
Relation of my own, as having too 
much buſineſs at that time, and at all 
times caring, little to appear 1n publick. 
I had another reaſon to decline it, that 
ever ules to go far with me upon all 
new inventions or experiments, which 
is, that the beſt tryal of them is by time, 

and obſerving whether they live or 
no 3 and that one or two tryals can 
pretend to make no rule, no more than 
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one Swallow a Summer 3 and ſo before 
L told my ſtory to more than my friends, 
I had a mind to make more tryals my 
ſelf, or {ce them made by other peo- 
ple as'wile as I had been. 
During the confinement of this fit, 
I fell into ſome methods, and into much 
diſcourſe upon the ſubject of the DZout, 
that may be perhaps as well worth res 
flexton by ſuch as feel or apprehend 
It, as what I have told of this I[zdiaz 
Cure. In the firſt place from the day 
I kept my Chamber, t1ll I left it, and 
began to walk abroad, I reſtrained my 
{elf to ſo regular a dyet, as to eat fleſh 
but once a day, and little at a time, 
without Salt or Vinegar; and to one 
moderate draught, either of Water or 
{ſmall Ale. I concluded to truſt to 
abſtinence and exerciſe, as I had ever 
reſolved, 1f I fell into this diſeaſe ; and 
if 1t continued, to confine my {ſelf 
wholly to the Milk-dyet, of which TI had 
met with very many and great exam- 
ples, and had a great opinion even 1n 
long and inveterate Gouts. Beſides, 
this refuge I met with, 1n my viſits and 
converſation arifing upon my 1lIneſs, 
many 
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many notions or medicines very new 
to me, and reflexions that may be ſo 
perhaps to other men. Old Prince 
Maurice of Naſſaw told me, he laught 


at the Gout, and he had been ſeveral 
times attaqued, yet it never gave him 
care nor trouble. That he uſed bur 
one remedy, which was when ever he 


felt it, to boyl a good quantity of 


Horſe-dung from a Stone-horſe of the 
Hermelinne colour, as he called it in 
French, which 1s a native white, witli 
a ſort of raw noſe, and the ſame com- 
monly about the eyes. That when 
this was well boiled 1n water, he ſet 
his leg 1n a pale-full of 1t, as hot as he 
could well endure 1t, renewing it as 
it grew. cool for above an hour toge- 
ther ; That after it, he drew his leg 1m- 
mediately into a warm bed, to conti- 
nue the perſpirationas long as he could, 
and never failed of being cured. Whe- 
ther the remedy be good, or the cir- 
cumſtances of colour fignifie any thing 
more, than to make more myſtery, I 
know not ; but I obſerved that he ever 
had a ſeit of ſuch Hermelinne Horſes in 
his Coach, which he told me was on 
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purpoſe, that he might never want this 
remedy. . | rn 

The Count K3zski, Ambaſſador 
from the Emperor, to the Treaty at 
Nizmmegiten, gave me a Receipt of the 
Salt of Harts-horn, by which a famous 
Tialian-Phyſician of the Emperors, had 
performed mighty Cures upon many 
others as well as Himſelf, and the laſt 
year upon the Count Moztecucuh: ; 
The uſe of this, I am apt to eſteem 
both from the quality given it of pro- 
voking Sweat extremely, and of .ta- 
king away all ſharprieſs from what- 
ever you put it 1n, which muſt both 
be of good effe&t in the Cure of the 
Gout. _ 

The Rhynerave, who was killed laſt 
Summer before Maſtricht, told me his 
Father the old Rhyrerave, whom I 
knew very well, had been long ſubject 
to the Gout, and never uſed other me- 
thod or remedy,than upon the very firſt 
fit he felt, to go out 1mmediately and 
walk, whatever the weather was, and 
as long as he was able to ſtand, and 
preſſing 111]} moſt upon the foot that 
threatned him 3 when he came home, 
he 
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he went to a warm bed, and was rub- 
bed very well, and chiefly upon the 
place where the pain begun. IF it 
continued or returned next day, he 
repeated the ſame courſe, and was ne- 
ver laid up with it 3 and before his 
death recommended this courſe to his 
Son, if he ſhould ever fall into that 
accident. 

A Dutch-man, who had been long 
in the Eaſt-Indies, told me, in one part 
of them where he had hved ſome time, 
the general remedy of all that were 
ſubject to the Gout, was rubbing with 
hands; and that whoever had Slaves 
enough to do that conſtantly every 
day, and relieve one another by turns 
till the motion raiſed a violent heat 
about the joynts where 1t was chiefly 
uſed, was never troubled much, or 
Jaid up by that difcale. 

My youngeſt Brother told me he had 
a Keeper very ſubject to 1t, but that it 
never laid him up, but he was ſtill 
walking after his Deer or hisStud while 


he had the fits upon him, as at other 
times,and often from morning to night, 
though in pain all the while 3 This he 
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gave me as one inſtance, that poot and 
toiling men have ſometimes the Gout; 
and that many more may have it, who 
take no more notice of it than his 
Keeper did, who yet he confeſt uſed 
to bring the fits of Gout upon him , 
by fits of drinking, which no-doubt is 
a_ receipt thit will hardly fail if men 
prow old in the cuſtom. | 

; Monſieur Serinchamps told me; a 
Lorrain Surgeon had undertaken to 
cure it by a. more extraordinary way 
than any of theſe, which was by whip- 
ping the naked part with a great Rod 
of Nettles till it grew all over bliſter- 
ed; and that he had once perſwaded 
him t6 perform this penance-in a ſharp 
fit he had, and the pain in his knee ja 
violent, as ; helped. him to endure this 
remedy. He ſaid 1t was crue], that a!l 
where he was whipt, grew : ſo a angry, 
and ſivell'd as well as bliſter'd, that he 
thought it had given him a Fever that 
night; The next morning the part was 


_ all ſtiff as a boot; and the skin hike 


parchmin 3 but that keeping 1t anoint- 
ed with a certain Oyl likewiſe of Net- 
tles, it paſt in two Cays, an1 the Gout, 

FO 


of* 
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t00, without feeling any more pain that 
Fit. | 

All theſe things put together, with 
what a great Phyſician writes of Cureg 
by whipping with Rods, and another 
with Holly, and by other cruelties of 
cutting, or burning, made me certainly 
conclude, that the Gout was a compa- 
nion that ought to be treated like an 
enemy, and by no means like a friend, 
and that grew troubleſome chiefly by 
go00d uſage; and this was confirmed to 
me, by conſidering that it haunted uſu- 
ally the eaſte and the rich, the nice 
and the lazy, who grow to endure 
much, becauſe they can endure little z 
That make much of it as ſoon as it 
comes, and yet leave not making much 
of themſelves too ; That take care to 
carry it preſently to bed, and keep it 
ſafe and warm, and indeed lay up the 
Gout for two or three months, while - 
they give out, that the Gout lays up 
them. On tother ſide, it hardly ap- 
proaches the rough and the poor, ſuch 
as labour for meat, and eat only for 
hunger ; that drink water, either pure, 


or but diſcoloured with Malt ; that 
know 
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know no uſe of wine, but for a. Cor- 
dial, as it is, and perhaps was only in- 
tended ; Or if ſuch men happen by 
their native conſtitutions to fall into 
the Gout, either they mind it not at 
all, having no leiſure to be fick ; or 
they uſe it like a Dog, they walk ON, 
or they toil and work as they did be- 
fore, they keep it wet and cold ; or 
if they are Jaid up, they are perhaps 
forced by t that to faſt more than before; 
and if it laſts, they grow impatient, 
and fall to beat it, or whip 1t, or cut it, 

or burn it, and all this while perhaps 
never know the very name of the 
Gout. 

But to follow my experiment : I 
paſt that Summer here at Nimmeegner, 
without the leaſt remembrance of what 


| had happerd to me in the Spring, till 


about the,end of. September, and then 
began to feel a pain that T knew not 
What to make of, in the ſame. joynt, 
but of my other foot : I had flattered 
my {clf with hopes, that. the vapor had 
been exhaled, as my learned Authors 
had taught me, and that thereby the 
buſineſs had been ended ; This made 


O- 2 me 
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me neglet my Moxa for two days, the 
pain not being violent, till at laſt my 
foot begun to ſwell, and I could ſet it 
no longer to the ground. Then. I fell 
to my Moxa again, and burnt it four 
times before the pain went clear away, 
as it did upon the laſt, and I walked at 


eaſe, as I had done the fir{t time, and. 
within fix days after above a League 


without the leaſt return of any pain. 

[ continued well till this Spring, 
when about the end of March feeling 
again the ſame pain, and in the ſame 
Joynt, but of the firſt foot 3. and find- 
ing it grow violent, I immediately 
burnt it, and fclt no more after the 
third time 5 was never off my legs, nor 
kept my Chamber a day. Upon both 
theſe Jaſt experiments, I omitted the 
application of Garlick, and conterited 
my {clf with a Plaiſtcr only of - Dia- 
palzza upon the place that was burnt, 
which cruſted and healed in very few 
days, and without any trouble. I have 
tince continu'd perfectly well to this 
preicnt Juze 5 and with ſo much confi- 
dence of the Cure, that I have been 
content to trouble my ſelf fome hours 
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with telling the ſtory, which,'tis poſſible, 


may at one time or other be thought 
worth making publick, 1f I am further 
confirmed by more time and expert- 
ments of my own, or of others. And 
thereby I may not only ſatish|e Mon- 
fleur Zulichem, but my felt too, who 
ſhould be forry to omit any good I 
thought I could do to other men, though 
never ſo unknown. 

But this Cure, I ſuppoſe, cannot 
pretend to deal with inveterate Gouts, 
grown habitual by long and frequent 
returns, by diſpofitions of the {tomack, 
to convert even the be{t nouriſhment 
into thoſe humours, and the veſjels to 
receive them. For ſuch conſtitutions, 
by all I have diſcovered, or conſidered 
upon this ſubject, the Remedies ( if 
any) are to be propolcd either from a 
conſtant courſe of the Milken-dyet , 
continued at leaſt for a year together; 
Or elſe from fome of thole methods, 
commonly uſed in the Cure of a worſe 
diſeaſe ( If at leaſt I may be ſo bold 
with one that 1s mich 1 vogue), the 
uſual exceptions to che firſt, are not 
only fo long a conſtr int, bat the weak - 


Q) 3 nels 
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neſs of Spirits whileſt it continues, and 
the danger of Fevers whenever *tis left 
off. There may, I believe, be ſome Care 
neceſiary in this laſt potnt,upon ſo great 
a change ; but for the other, I have 
met with no complaints among thoſe 


that have uſed it; and Count omont, 


who has done ſo, more, I believe, than 
any other man, has told me He never 


found himſelf in ſo much vigour, as in 


the mid({t of that courſe. I have known 
fo many great examples of this Cure, 
and heard of its being ſo famihar in 
Auſtria, that T wonder it has gained no 
more ground in other places, and am 
apt to conclude from it, that the loſs 
of pain 1s generally thought to be pur- 
chaſed too dear by the loſs of plea- 
ſure. 
_ For the other, . I met with a Phyſt- 
cian whom I eſteemed a man of truth, 


that told me of ſeveral great Cures of 


the Gout, by a courſe of Guzacum, and 
of two Patients of his own that had 
gone ſo far as to be fluxed for it, and 
with ſucceſs. © And indecd there Game 
nothing ſo proper, as what pretends to 
change the whole maſs of the blood, 
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or elſe a long courſe of violent perſpi- 
ration. But the miſchief 1s, that the 
Gout 1s commonly the diſeaſe of aged 
men, who cannot go through with 
theſe ſtrong Remedies, which young 
men play with upon other occalions ; 
and the reaſon, I ſuppoſe, why theſe 
ways are fo little practiſed, is becauſe 
It happens ſo ſeldom that young men 
have the Gout, 

Let the diſeaſe be new or old, and 
the remedies either of common or tor- 
reign growth , there is one Ingredient 
of abſolute neceſſity 1n all caſcs: For 
whoever thinks of curing the Gout 
without great Temperance, had better 
reſolve toendure it with patience: And 
I know not whether ſome deſperate dc- 
grees of Abſtinence would not have 
the ſame effect upon other men, as they 
had upon Aiticzs, who weary of his 
Life as well as his Phyſicians, by long 
and cruel pains of a Droplical Gout, 
and deſpairing of any Cure, reſolved 
by degrees to ſtarve himlſclf to death, 
and went ſo far, that the Phyiiciars 
found he had ended his diſeaſe 1nftead 
of his Life; and told him, that to be 


Q 4 well, 
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well, there would need nothing but 


only reſolving to live. His Anſwer 
was noble, That ſince dying was a 
thing to be done, and he was now ſo 
far on his way , he did not think it 
worth the while to return. This was 
ſaid and done, and could indeed have 
been ſo by none but ſuch a man as At- 
tics, who was ſingular in his Life, as 
well as his Death ; and has been ever, 
I confeſs, by me as much eſteemed in 
both, as any of thoſe that have made 


greater figures upon the buſie Scenesof 


their own times, and {ince in Records 
of Story and of Fame. 

But perhaps ſome ſuch Methods 
might et with others upon the 
deſigns to: live, as they did with him 
upon thoſe to dye : 3 and though ſuch 
degrees may be too deſperate, yet none 
of Temperance can, I think; be too 
great for thoſe that -pretend the Cure 
of 1inveterate Gouts, or indeed of moſt 


other Diſeaſes to which Mankind 1s ex- / 


poſed rather by the victouſneſs than by 
the frailty of their natures. © Temper- 
ance, That Virtue without Pride, and 
Fortune without ENVY, that gives 1n- 
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dolence of body, and tranquillity of 


mind ; the beſt Guardian of youth and 
ſupport of old age : The Precept of 
Reaſon, as well as Religon; and Phyſ1- 
cian of the Soul as well as the Body; 


The Tutelar Goddeſs of Health, and 
univerſal medicine of Lite, that clears 


the head, and cleanſes the blood, that 


eaſes the ſtomack, and purges the bow- 
els, that ſtrengthens the nerves, enligh- 
tens the eyes, and comforts the heart. 
In a word, that ſecures and perfects 
digeſtion, and thereby avoids the fumes 
and winds to which we owe the Col- 
lIique and the Spleen ; thoſe crudities 
and ſharp humours that feed the Scur- 
vey and the Gout, and thoſe {limy 
dregs, out of which the Gravel and 
Stone are formed within us. Diſeaſes 
by which we often condemn our ſelves 
to greater torments and miſeries of life, 


than have perhaps been yet invented by 


Anger or Revenge, or inflicted by the 


d ere greateſt Tyrants upon the worſt of 
than by men. 

ſemper: I do not allow the pretence of Tem- 
Ge, and perance to all ſuch as are ſeldom or ne- 
ves IN yer drunk, or fall into Surfeits; for 
dolence $5 men 
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men may loſe their health without lo- 
ſing their ſenſes 3 and be intemperate 
every day, without being drunk per- 
haps once in their lives: Nay, for 
ought I know, if a man ſhould paſs 
the month in a Colledg-diet, without 


exceſs or variety of Meats or of 


Drinks, but only the laſt day give a 


looſe in them both , and ſo far till it 
comes to ſerve him for Phyſick rather 


than food, and he utter his ſtomack as 
well as his heart : He may as to the 
conſiderations of Health, do much bet- 
ter than another that eats every day 
but as men do generally in Ezgland, 
who pretend to live well 1n Court or 
in Town 3 that is in Plenty and Luxu- 
ry, with great variety of meats, and a 


dozen glaſſes of Wine at a meal , ſtill 
{purring up appetite when 1t would lye 


down of it ſelf; fluſht every day, but 
never drunk ; and with the help of 
dozing three hours after dinner, as fo- 
ber and wiſe as they were before. 

But that which I call Temperance, 
and reckon fo neceſlary in all attemps 
and methods of curing the Gout, 1s a 
regular and ftmple dyet, limited by 
every 
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Nut \y every mans experience of his own ea- 
Mperate fie digeſtion, and thereby proportion- 
IK per. ing as near, as well as can be, the daily 
ay, for repairs to the daily decays of our waſt- 
pak ing bodies. Nor can this be deter- 
Without mined by meaſures and weights, or any 
or f | general Leffian rules ; but muſt vary 
' pive 2 with the vigor or decays of Ape or of 
r till it Health, and the uſe or diſuſe of Air, 
rather or of Exerciſe, with the changes of 
ack % Appetite 3 and then by what every 
$to the | man may find or ſuſpect of the preſent 
achbet. {trength or weakneſs of digeſtion: 
ery da And in caſe. of Exceſſes, I take the 

gland German Proverbial Cure by a hair of 
wart 0 the ſame beaſt, to be the worſt in the 
1 Lox world ; and the beſt to be that which 
band is called the Monks Diet, to eat till you 
1 1 | are fick, and faſt till you are well a- 
ould ye gain. In all courſes of the Gout, the 
day, but molt effectual point I take to be abſti- 
rel of nence from Wine , further than as a 
4 X - | Cordial where faintnefs or want of ſpi- 


rits require itz And the uſe of water, 
| Where the ſtomack will bear it, as I be- 
| attemps | Heve moſt mens will, and with great ad- 

2 vantage of digeſtion, unleſs they are 
ol, h polled with long and conſtant uſe of 
ted 0 + VW 1ncs 


Ne. 
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Wines orother ſtrong drinks. In that 
caſe they muſt bs weaned, and the ha- 
bit changed by degrees, and with time, 
for fear of falling into Conſumptions, 
1n({tzad of recovering Dropſies or Gouts. 
But the Wines uſed by thoſe that feel 
or fear this Diſeaſe, or purſue the 
Cure, ſhould rather be Spaniſh or Por- 
tnoal, than either Frenzch or Rheniſh I 
and of the French, rather the Provence 
or Languedoc, than the Bordeaux or 
Champagne 3 and of the Rheniſh, the 
Ringaw and Bleker, of which at leaſt it 
may be ſaid that they do not ſo much 
harm as the others. 

But I have known {o great Cures, 
and ſo many, done by ob{tinate reſolu- 
tions of drinking no Wine at all, that 
[ put more weight upon that part of 
Temperance, than any other. And I 
doubt very much whether the great en- 
creaſe of that Diſeaſe in England with- 
in theſe twenty years, may not have 
been occaſjoned by the cuſtom of much 
Wine introduced into our conſtant and 
common Tables. For this uſe may be 
more. pernicious to health, than that 
of Taverns and Debaucnes according. 
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to the oJd fiyle, which were but by 
fits, and upon ſet or caſual encounters. 
I have ſcmetimes thought that this cu- 
ſtom of uſing Wine for our common 
drink, way alter 1n time the very Con- 
ſtitution of our Nation, I mean the na- 
tive tempers of our bcdics and minds; 
and cauſe a heat and ſharpneſs in our 
humours, which 1s not natural to our 
Climate. Ovr having bcen denied it 
by nature, 1s' argument enough that it 
was never intended us for common uſe; 
nor do I belicyve it wasſo 1m any other 
Countreys, there being ſo {mall a part 
of the world where it grows ; ard 
where 1t does, the uſe of it pure being 
ſo little praiſed, and in ſome places 
defended by Cuſtoms or Laws. $o the 
Tarks have not known it, unleſs of late 
years 3 and I have met with many Spa- 
iards that never taſted it pure in their 
lives ; Nor in the time when I] was in 
Frame , did 1 obſerve any I convert 
with to drink it unmixt at meals. The 
true uſe of Wine, is cither as I menti- 
oned, for a Cordial:; and I believe there 
15 not a better to ſuch as drink it {- 
dom: Or clſe what the Mothcr of [ c- 
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»uel tells her ſon , Give ſtrong drink to 
him that is ready to periſh, and wine to 
thoſe that are heavy of heart ;, let him 
drink, and forget his poverty, and rememn- 
ber his miſery no more. At leaſt 1t 
ought to be reſery'd for the times and 
occaſions of feaſts and of joy, and be: 
treated like a Miſtreſs rather. than a 
Wife, without abandoning either our 
wits to our humours, or our health to 
our pleaſure, or that of one ſenſe to 
thoſe of all the reſt, which I doubt 1t 
impairs. This Philoſophy I ſuppoie 
may paſs with the youngeſt and moſt 
ſenſual men, while they pretend 
to be reaſonable ; but whenever they 
have a mind to be otherwiſe, the beſt 
way they can take, is to drink or to 
fleep, and either of them will ſerve the 
turn. 


